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STATEMENT 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

NOVEMBER 17, 1938 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in 
common with civilized peoples everywhere, are deeply shocked by the 
horrible results of aerial bombings during the hostilities now being 
waged and which have been waged in recent years, and cannot fail 


to record their solemn protest against the massacre en masse from > 


the air of innocent men, women, and children, and the wanton 
destruction of private property of a non-military character. 
Simultaneously with the development of aerial warfare, efforts 
have been made through international agreements to limit its sphere. 
The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 agreed to prohibit the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons or by other 
methods of a similar nature. Again at The Hague in 1923, after the 
experiences of the World War, the delegates of the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington in 1922, adopted a report which recommended 
that “aerial bombardment for the purpose of terrorizing the civilian 
population, or destroying or damaging private property not of 
military character, or of injuring noncombatants is prohibited.” 
The Trustees believe that these stipulations should be brought to 
public attention, and urge in the interest of the common humanity of 
all peoples and of the preservation of the civilization of all nations, 
that their governments and responsible public officials take steps 
to make effective the prohibition of the bombardment of civilian 
communities, including men, women, and children, in the course of 
hostilities, whether in formally declared war or otherwise 
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PREFACE 


Each year an issue of Geneva Studies, a series published by the Geneva 
Research Centre, contains an account of the activities of the League 
of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice, the 
International Labour Organisation, and the extent of the cooperation 
of the United States. The study covering the year 1938, prepared by 
a group of Americans at Geneva and published by the Centre in 
March, 1939, is reproduced in this issue of International Conciliation. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education has satisfaction also in 
presenting the accompanying article in which the problem of Pales- 
tine is discussed with exceptional clearness and fairness by Lord 
Samuel, M.P., who served as High Commissioner for Palestine 
from 1920-25 and was Leader of the Liberal Party in Parliament 
from 1931-35. Lord Samuel’s article is republished in this document 
through the courtesy of The Contemporary Review. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, August 17, 1939. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD ORGANIZATION 
DURING 1938! 


INTRODUCTION 


Twenty years after President Wilson went to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference to assure the creation of the League of Nations, the League 
of Nations is setting up in the United States its first international 
exhibit. 

The two decades between have been kaleidoscopic. History has 
moved at a dazzling pace. Certain factors of world-wide prominence 
at the War’s end have disappeared into oblivion; certain new factors 
and ideologies then undreamed of have come into being; the specter 
of war has again begun to haunt the minds of men. 

During that period, the League of Nations reflected the atmosphere 
of the world about it. For the first ten years it built steadily upwards, 
adding new members and new work, till it came to its two greatest 
efforts, the World Disarmament and the World Economic Confer- 
ences. During the second ten years, it met ever increasing difficulties, 
beginning with the world economic crisis and the failure of the two 
Conferences, and passing on through political reverses in Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Eastern Europe, and China. 

During the whole of this time, despite these unevennesses, the 
cooperation of the United States in the League’s various activities 
steadily, if slowly, gained ground. At first, after the shocks of the 
Treaty fight in the Senate, there had been no communication at all. 
Shortly, however, began a cautious and limited participation in 
certain humanitarian and technical activities. By the end of the 
period, the United States was taking direct or indirect part in 
practically all League activities of interest to it. The year 1938 is 
particularly interesting in giving a clear-cut cross-section of the 
stage which this cooperation has reached twenty years after President 
Wilson’s visit to Paris and at the moment of the League’s exhibition 
at the New York World’s Fair. It offers the opportunity to add up 
the accounts and assess what has been done and what has not been 
done in connection with what undoubtedly has been the most far- 
reaching effort for the permanent organization of peace and inter- 
national cooperation which the nations have ever attempted. 

The year was the more interesting, too, in that it culminated in a 

1 Reprinted by permission from Genera Studies, Vol. X, No. 1, March, 1939. 
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world-wide unrest and upheaval and bade fair to mark the passage 
of history from one chapter to another. Italy was endeavoring to 
digest its Abyssinian conquest in Africa and threatening even wider 
moves elsewhere; Spain was being paralyzed for another decade 
by civil war and foreign intervention; Germany had seized Austria, 
dislocated Czechoslovakia, and alarmed all Europe; Japanese armies 
were marching over China in a desperate, though undeclared war, 
The crisis was universal and not localized to any given area; inter- 
continental and interimperial blocks were formed or forming. A 
universal holocaust was but barely avoided, and, as the period 
ended, the dread grew that out of one or all of these points of danger, 
a tragedy might be precipitated even worse than the great war of 
only two decades before. 

Both the United States as a Great Power with interests in every 
continent and the League of Nations as an international agency for 
peace and cooperation were vitally affected by this ominous trend, 
The League received blow after blow from the grim struggle going 
on about it and in part within it, and saw its prestige steadily decline 
from its high point of the first decade. The United States, while still 
untouched except for its colossal armaments bill, saw its principles 
and interests adversely affected in many parts of the world and its 
easy isolation far from the danger of foreign encroachments seriously 
questioned. Both the League and the United States anxiously watched 
the situation: the League doing what little it could but being unable 
to exercise any really controlling influence, and the United States 
limited largely to formal protests and the piling up of armaments. 
Each acted on its own lines but without cooperation or contact and 
with practically equal lack of success or effectiveness. 

The twenty-year period so ominously ending shows that the United 
States has a far greater multiplicity of relations with the League of 
Nations than is generally realized. As a result of two decades of 
cautious and almost unconscious testing on the part of the United 
States, active collaboration has been established in most of the 
League’s technical and non-political work and in much of its more 
general work. The degree of formality in this cooperation varies 
greatly, however. Sometimes it is exceedingly active and forthright; 
sometimes it is limited or only “ parallel.’’ In brief, the United States 
has become a full member of the International Labour Organisation; 
the Senate has ratified the first Conventions, and an American, 
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former Governor John G. Winant, has been elected Director of the 
Office. The United States is also widely associated in the League’s 
economic, financial, and disarmament work, considers itself a “full 
member”’ of the Social Committee, is a dominating participant in the 
anti-drug work, an eager participant in the health, nutrition, and 
similar activities, and is variously interested in many other less per- 
manent phases of League work. Its most conspicuous absence is from 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, although membership 
has been advocated by every President and Secretary of State since 
1922 and was once ratified with reservations by a large majority in 
the Senate. 

During the years also, the Government’s relations with the League 
have become most courteous and cooperative. The Government has 
proved very helpful in supplying information on the widest variety 
of questions, some of it by treaty obligation, but most of it in reply 
to circular letters. Moreover, by special arrangement, it also registers 
and publishes all its treaties through the League. Its Minister in 
Berne is in frequent contact with the League; its consulate in Geneva 
is one of the best equipped offices of information associated with the 
League; and its Labor Office in Geneva serves as a channel between 
the Labour Organisation there and the Department of Labor in 
Washington. 

Despite this, the United States has had only the slightest part in 
the League’s two central agencies, the Assembly and the Council. 
American Government representatives have on occasion, to be sure, 
cooperated with both: with the former in connection notably with 
drugs and armaments, and with the latter in connection with Man- 
churia. These cases apart, however, there has been no organized or 
regular contact. American cooperation has, in fact, been limited 
largely to the special conference or the committee stage; no method 
has been evolved for following a given subject through all the various 
stages necessary in a complicated agency like the League. This has 
been a loss both ways: to the League in planning the general lines 
which its activities should follow, and to the United States in pressing 
its own particular policies in connection with those activities. 

From this it follows that the United States has had no part in and 
taken no responsibility for the maintenance of the League as a whole. 
Such official references as have been made to it have been courteous 
and friendly, with an apparent intent neither to embarrass the League 
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nor to express a judgment upon it. The League seems increasingly 
to have had the good will of the American Government but it has not 
had any general support from it. 

In many cases where American cooperation has been positively 
given, however, this reticence has not prevailed. This was most 
clearly shown, perhaps, by Secretary of Labor Perkins at the 1938 
annual Labour Conference when she said that “‘in such fields as the 
improvement of working and living conditions, in public health and 
social problems, in studies of nutrition, finance and economics, in 
the whole area of scientific humanitarianism, the United States finds 
itself able and glad to cooperate to the fullest practical extent,’”® 
Similarly, Mr. Stuart Fuller of the State Department spoke of the 
Opium Advisory Committee as ‘‘the one forum in the world where 
the problem of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs can be and is 
publicly discussed,’’* and the State Department later said that “‘as 
the largest legitimate consumer of opium and the coca leaf and as the 
largest market for narcotic drugs in the illicit traffic, the United 
States is vitally interested in and directly affected by the work of this 
[Central Opium] Board.’’ 

American policy has undoubtedly been considerably affected by 
the existence of the League. The League has set in motion many 
activities of interest to it and has decided on many policies involving 
it. In some cases, the United States has directly participated in 
League action; in others it has made known its views or even taken 
an initiative; while in still others it has maintained a completely 
undeclared position until the League should have acted. It could 
hardly be otherwise than that both the actions and the inactions of 
an association of some half hundred governments and those of one 
of the most powerful nations in the world should have their mutual 
effect upon one another. 

Two interesting illustrations of this were given during the year 
through the creation by the American Government of two new Divi- 
sions to deal with activities particularly stimulated by the League. In 
the field of communications and transit, where the League has had 
an active technical organization since 1920, the Government an- 
nounced the creation in the State Department of the Division of 
Communications to coordinate its various activities in this wide 
2 International Labour Conference, Twenty-Fourth Session, Geneva, 1938, Record of 


Proceedings, p. 195. 
3 Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XVIII, No. 436, p. 211. 


4 Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XIX, No. 466, p. 157. 
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domain. In the field of intellectual cooperation, where since 1920 
also the League has initiated an entirely new type of cooperation, 
the Government announced the creation of a Division of Cultural 
Relations, which, while at first concentrating largely on Latin 
America, must inevitably follow very closely the lines traced by the 
League. If imitation is the highest form of flattery, the United States 
undoubtedly paid high compliment to the League in these two 
actions. 

What the experience of these two decades has shown above every- 
thing else, however, is that, whatever the difference of method, there 
is the closest identity of interest and objective as between the League 
of Nations and the United States. Leaving aside the contractual 
obligations in the Covenant, which many Americans felt went too 
far for the United States, there was practically no positive action in 
the first twenty years of the League’s history to which the United 
States took exception, while on the other hand there was a vast 
amount which the United States cordially supported. Though obvi- 
ously the League had not lived up to the high hopes with which it 
had been founded, nevertheless, as far as it went, it was throughout 
in the closest sympathy with America’s spirit and viewpoint. In the 
same way, many of the policies, indeed practically all the policies, 
enunciated from Washington, particularly toward the end of the 
period, were in complete accord with the League’s underlying 
philosophy. What was surprising, however, was that, with this 
complete sympathy of viewpoint and a very considerable degree of 
actual cooperation, there was only the most cautious suggestion of 
even a limited reconsideration of a better relationship between the 
two. Those sustaining an orderly process of change in the world were 
clearly not as united as those challenging it. 

Yet changes were undoubtedly taking place on both sides. Con- 
siderable groups within the United States were beginning to feel 
that the country had become an uncomfortable part of the world 
scene, insecure, if not positively endangered by outside events. No 
longer, particularly after the flashlight of the Munich Conference, 
did they feel fully protected in Europe by the Anglo-French democ- 
racies, or comfortably safe in Latin America through the Monroe 
Doctrine, or generously paternal in the Far East through the Open- 
Door policy. New ideologies were threatening the easy-going ideas 
of democracy in Latin America and even closer home; unorthodox 
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trade practices were threatening the ever more necessary foreign 
trade markets; huge armies were destroying the world as it had been 
and forcing it toward an unprecedented armaments expenditure; 
while, to bring the picture dramatically home, airplanes began cross- 
ing the ocean in fewer hours than it took days in Washington’s time, 
The Government became increasingly anxious and the question was 
put ever more insistently as to what place America should occupy in 
world-life. None of this, however, found strong reflection in the 
Government’s attitude towards the League of Nations, nor in any 
proposal of a freer or more effective method of cooperation with an 
international agency, however imperfect, dedicated to the advance- 
ment of international peace and cooperation.® 

During this twenty-year period, however, a more positive evolution 
had been going on within the League. Certain of its basic principles 
had been under bitter attack; several important States had left it 
to pursue a purely nationalistic policy; others were reducing their 
international commitments within it; and inquiries had been set 
under way as to how best to organize the world’s profound longing 
for peace which had been most vividly illuminated at the time of the 
Munich crisis. The compulsory or sanctionist elements of the League, 
which had been the greatest bar to American membership in 1919, 
had tended constantly to lose ground, particularly after the Abys- 
sinian crisis, and the League had tended more and more to become 
that consultative international agency which many Americans 
desired. Whether or not in conscious recognition of this fact, the 
League took two steps in 1938, which, if somewhat limited in com- 
parison with the urgency of the hour, constituted, nevertheless, the 
first even indirect effort toward a better fundamental relationship, 
First, recognizing the importance of the various technical and non- 
political activities which it had set under way in many fields, it 
formally confirmed to the United States, as to other non-member 
States, its desire to increase their cooperation in this work, and in 
effect asked them for suggestions to this end. Second, it voted a 
considerable credit for the League's first participation in an inter- 
national exhibition in New York, where it hoped to give an objective 
and impartial picture of its manifold activities which are practically 
unknown to the general public. There was just the vaguest hope in 
Liberal circles in Europe that, as the blackness was growing more 


5 Evidence of the continued interest of the United States is shown in a communication 
from the United States Government of February 2, 1939, quoted on pages 390-1. 
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intense in the old world, some flash of hope, perhaps in a way wholly 
unsuspected, might come out of the new as it had when President 
Wilson, apparently with nation-wide support, had launched the 
League of Nations idea at the end of the World War. The League 
authorities responsible for the conception of the exhibit in New York 
could find no better keynote, indeed, than the constant alternative: 
“Peace or War,” ‘Organization or Chaos,” “ Prosperity or Depres- 
sion,” and they placed as the last words to be seen over the exit 
door those quoted from President Roosevelt in last year’s Study: 
“In a world of mutual suspicions, peace must be affirmatively reached 
for. It cannot just be wished for. It cannot just be waited for.’’* 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Political 


American cooperation in the League’s political activities has varied 
from year to year and from case to case. Sometimes there has been 
direct participation, as in the Manchurian and Letician disputes; at 
other times parallel action, as in the Abyssinian; and at still others 
very little contact. The decision seems to have been based rather 
more on expediency and the details of the particular conflict than on 
principle. 

During the critical year of 1938, the opportunity did not offer for 
the United States to take as large a part in the League’s general 
work as previously. On the one hand, world-wide political disruption 
made impossible any gatherings such as the World Disarmament or 
Economic Conferences in which the United States had played a 
leading réle. On the other, while the Manchurian, Rhineland, and 
Abyssinian affairs had been handled through the League, there 
developed more and more a tendency to handle such affairs outside 
the League: Spain, for instance, in part, and Czechoslovakia entirely. 
Nevertheless, there still remained many points of direct contact and 
indirect effect. 


CHINA: The Chinese situation, which the year previously the 
League had referred to the Nine-Power Conference in Brussels in 
the hope of fuller American cooperation, returned to the League dur- 
ing 1938 as the only international agency dealing with it. The Chinese 
utilized the League once again as an international forum to have the 


©The United States, League of Nations and International Organisation during 1037, 
Geneva Studies, Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 14. See also International Conciliation, No. 341, p. 229. 
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other Powers attest Japanese aggression and to spur those Powers to 
a fuller realization of a situation which they seemed disposed to 
forget. The League, while not formally recommending it, authorized 
application of Article 16 by any State so desiring, and urged that 
nothing be done to impede, but rather whatever possible to assist, 
Chinese self-defense.? This policy while not formally commented 
upon by the United States, was, nevertheless, within the spirit of 
views previously expressed by it either in connection with League 
recommendations or at the Brussels Conference. In the same way, the 
$25,000,000 American credit to China, while quite independent of 
this Resolution, was again very much within its spirit. 

One precise action of a humanitarian nature which the League 
took during the year had direct and effective American cooperation. 
The previous year, in view of the danger of epidemics in China result- 
ing from the Sino-Japanese conflict, the Assembly had voted a credit 
of 2,000,000 Swiss francs, the largest sum it had ever voted for relief 
work, to finance a scheme of medical assistance and anti-epidemic 
work. As a result, three medical groups had been sent out under 
French, Swiss, and British doctors to cooperate with the Chinese 
authorities and to include a foreign epidemic commissioner, a foreign 
bacteriologist, a foreign sanitary engineer, a mobile prophylactic 
unit with a foreign doctor, two cars, an ambulance, some ten light 
lorries, a qualified mechanic, chauffeurs, and subordinate staff, with 
the necessary stores and equipment.® During July, in view of an epi- 
demic spreading very rapidly in the central, western, and south- 
western provinces of China, the Chinese Sanitary Administration 
had appealed to the League for an extra six million doses of vaccine.* 
This appeal, which was communicated by the League to Mr. Howard 
Bucknell, American Consul in Geneva, was immediately forwarded 
to Washington, as to other governments, and on July 13 the State 
Department issued a communiqué to the effect that “officials of the 
United States Public Health Service reported that information in 
their possession confirmed the League’s estimate of the seriousness 
of the present need in southwest China. . . . Within two hours 
the Red Cross had placed orders with American manufacturers for 
one million cubic centimeters of cholera vaccine, estimated to be the 
equivalent of three million doses.’’!* This donation, together with 

7 League of Nations, Oficial Journal, 1938, pp. = et seq. 

8L.o.N., Monthly Summary, Vol. XVII I, No. 1 19. 


*L.o.N., Information Section, communiqué No. ‘devs: 
10 Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XIX, No. 459, p. 37. 
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those of other governments, brought a total supply of over eight 
million doses. Subsequently, the Council Committee for Technical 
Collaboration with China, on which the United States was repre- 
sented as usual by Mr. Bucknell as observer, recommended the con- 
tinuance of the 2,000,000-franc credit for the general work of tech- 
nical assistance to China for 1939." 


sPAIN: While the Spanish situation was handled in large part by the 
Non-Intervention Committee in London, the Madrid Government, 
still holding its seat in the League Council, repeatedly put its case 
before League bodies and brought about two actions of direct 
American interest. The first was the dispatch of a military commission 
to Government territory to attest the withdrawal of all foreign 
volunteers. An American, Mr. Noel Field of the League Secretariat, 
served as its assistant secretary, and several hundred American 
volunteers were among those whose withdrawal was attested.” 
The second was the dispatch to Government Spain of a mission in 
connection with food for the civilian population, resulting in a report 
of appalling conditions, which was transmitted to the United States 
and was used by the Red Cross and the Friends’ Service Committee 
in their valiant attempts to meet the crisis." 


ABYSSINIA: The Abyssinian dispute, where American and League 
policies had previously greatly reacted one on the other, with a 
definite identity of principle, though a difference of method, reéchoed 
both in Geneva and Washington during 1938. The United States, 
original author in the Manchurian dispute of the policy of non- 
recognition of territorial changes effected by force, had, like the 
members of the League, applied this policy to Abyssinia. During 
1938, however, many League States abandoned this policy and on 
May 12, members of the Council stated that they no longer felt 
bound by their previous decision.“ Secretary of State Hull was 
questioned the same day at his Press Conference as to the effect of 
this action on American policy and announced that that policy 
remained ‘‘absolutely unchanged.’’ He added that “on July 16, 
last year, I gave an outline of the basic and fundamental principles 
and policies deemed necessary for the maintenance of any satisfactory 
structure of international order and normal and peaceful relations 


1 L.o.N., Oficial Journal, 1938, pp. 862-3, 1112-13, 
12 [bid., 1938, PP. 882 ef seg.; 1939, D. 59. 

8 Ibid., 1938, pp. 875, 1147 et seg.; 1939, P. 102. 

4 Ibid., 1938, pp. 333 et sea. 
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between nations,’’ and that the Government had “not deviated” 
and did not intend ‘“‘to deviate from any of these principles and 
policies, ’"® 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: The Czechoslovak crisis, the gravest since the 
World War, though occurring in the midst of the Assembly, was 
handled by emergency measures entirely outside the League and 
on a very different basis. Nevertheless, as the issue of war or peace 
was hanging in the balance, the Assembly passed a special Resolution 
stressing the grave anxiety of the forty-nine States present, urging 
a settlement by peaceful means, and expressing the earnest hope 
that no government would attempt to impose a settlement by force, 
At the same time, profoundly impressed as all the delegates were 
with the stern appeals issued by President Roosevelt, they took the 
unusual action of concluding the Resolution with the statement that 
the Assembly “ welcomes with great satisfaction the action taken by 
the President of the United States of America and fully associates 
itself with the spirit which inspired it.’’!* 


LATIN AMERICA: The triangular relationship between the League 
of Nations, the Latin-American States, and the United States entered 
a somewhat new phase during 1938. Recent events and tendencies 
had, indeed, created a preoccupation unparalleled since the promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine over a century before. 

In previous years the League and the United States had sometimes 
been represented as having different policies and views and even of 
being in active opposition to one another in Latin America. More 
recently, however, it had become clear that their mutual interests 
were far more identical than antagonistic, that they stood for very 
much the same objectives, and were opposed by very much the same 
forces. Moreover, a considerable shift of influence as between the two 
had taken place. American influence, which sometimes had been 
feared, began to grow as a result of the Good Neighbor Policy and 
the danger from Europe, while League influence, which sometimes 
had been represented as a counterpoise, declined for the same reasons. 
The Latin-American States, instead of balancing between the United 
States and Europe and maintaining an active position at Geneva, 
tended to withdraw somewhat from Europe and to give greater 
confidence to their Northern neighbor. At the same time the League 
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appeared less as a barrier to the United States Latin-American 
relations than it had previously seemed to be. A small technical 
League mission which traveled throughout the Latin-American 
States during the summer made a point of stopping at Washing- 
ton, where it was received with every courtesy by the American 
authorities. 

The Conference of American States at Lima, to which the United 
States sent a strong delegation headed by Secretary of State Hull, 
brought this situation very much into the foreground. The principal 
question on the agenda was undoubtedly that of the organization 
of peace in the Americas, particularly against outside aggression. 
Specific proposals had been made for an American League of Nations, 
for an Inter-American Court of Justice, for consultation in case of 
emergency, and for many of the other objectives so well known in 
Geneva, care being taken to represent them not as antagonistic but 
as complementary or perhaps parallel with the more universal 
efforts at Geneva. Considerable opposition developed, however, 
particularly from Argentina, to any new form of organization, partly 
because of the League angle. This more ambitious part of the pro- 
gram was, consequently, dropped, and the more limited resolu- 
tions on the preservation of peace, consultation and the like, closely 
followed, in so far as they went, similar resolutions under discussion 
in Geneva for years. 

A forward step was taken, however, in laying the groundwork for 
closer relations between the Pan American Union and international 
bodies in other parts of the world. This question had first arisen at 
previous Conferences in connection with observers sent by the League 
of Nations. On one occasion the United States delegation had opposed 
the presence of such observers and on another, on which such observ- 
ers had been invited by the convening government, difficulties had 
again arisen. The general question of the Union’s relationship to 
other international agencies had consequently been put under study 
by a special committee which reported in detail to the Lima Con- 
ference. The situation was thus described in a pamphlet on the Lima 
Conference by Mr. Walter W. van Kirk, Director of the National 
Peace Conference.” 


There was a time when the activities of non-American inter- 
national organizations were regarded by many people in this 


17 Walter W. van Kirk, The Lima Conference, New York, 1939, pp. 31, 32. 
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country as falling altogether outside the scope and even beyond 
the concern of the Pan-American Movement. Happily this day 
is past. The United States has itself become a member of the 
International Labour Office. Moreover this country welcomed 
and even cooperated with the League’s handling of the Leticia 
dispute between Peru and Colombia. Somewhat later, the 
United States warmly applauded the efforts of the League to 
bring to an end the Chaco war. As a matter of regular procedure 
the Pan American Union each month furnishes the I.L.O. with 
data relative to labor conditions in the republics of America. 
Efforts are now being made to integrate the work of the League’s 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation with the cultural and 
intellectual exchange program within this hemisphere. The 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau is a member of the International 
Health Section of the League of Nations. 

The Buenos Aires Conference in 1936 asked the Pan American 
Union to study ways and means of coordinating the program 
and policies of the International Conference of American States 
‘with organizations of similar purpose in this and other con- 
tinents. . ..’ The Lima Conference, accordingly, recom- 
mended that the Pan American Union and its related bodies 
‘cooperate with international bodies in other parts of the world, 
within the limits imposed by their organic statutes and without 
affecting the integrity of the international organization of the 
twenty-one American republics.’ It was also recommended 
‘to coordinate the investigations they may carry on in the fields 
of economic, social, cultural, and juridical activity.’ The 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union was asked to 
adopt measures deemed necessary for the greatest possible 
development of these cooperative relations. 


MANDATES: The situation of the mandated territories in Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Oceania entrusted by the Peace Conference to 
the general oversight of the League, became of increasing importance 
to the United States as the world situation began to change. The 
American Government, though not participating in the mandates 
work, had, nevertheless, always claimed juridical rights regarding 
mandated territories because of its participation in the war which 
created them. It had taken a strong position towards the League of 
Nations in 1920 and had made diplomatic démarches with individual 
governments since. By 1938, however, the situation had changed 
greatly. Palestine and Syria were subjects of wide discussion, the 
former on account of the Jewish National Home and the latter in 
view of a possible suppression of the mandate. The African territories 
had become of great interest in view of Germany’s demands for their 
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return and their propinquity to Latin America. The Pacific Islands 
mandated to Japan became even more prominent with reports of 
their fortification and the consideration of the fortification of the 
Guam. While the Government followed these various cases closely, 
it announced a formal démarche with Great Britain in connection 
with Palestine. On October 14, the State Department recalled a 
previous assurance by Great Britain that it would keep the United 
States ‘‘fully informed of any proposals which may be made to the 
Council of the League of Nations for the modification of the Palestine 
Mandate,’’ and concluded that the Government would take ‘all 
necessary measures for the protection of American rights and interests 
in Palestine.’’!* 


DISARMAMENT: The League’s disarmament work, in which the 
United States had taken a very large part, particularly at the time 
of the World Conference in 1932, came during 1938 to the most 
inactive period it had had since the end of the World War. With the 
world’s armaments expenditure passing the colossal figure of 
$18,000,000,000 and the American figures alone passing $1,000,000, - 
000, and with war raging in China and Spain and threatened in 
Eastern Europe, the machinery built up at such pains barely turned 
in 1938. The Third Committee of the Assembly held a meeting 
during the Munich crisis which could only be perfunctory,’ while 
the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference, of which the United 
States is a member, remained adjourned inter alia as a result of that 
crisis.2° The most that could be done was the publication of certain 
regular or special documents. The Armaments Year Book came out 
as usual, giving full data on the military, naval, and air establish- 
ments of most countries in the world, including a large section 
furnished by the United States Government.** Other communica- 
tions or statements from the United States were also published on 
subjects such as the national control of the manufacture of and 
trade in arms,” the publicity of National Defense Expenditure,* 
and the London Naval Treaties.* Secretary Hull, while repeatedly 
stressing the willingness of the United States to join in any hopeful 
effort for disarmament, felt that ‘where there is no basis for agree- 
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ment, the convening of a [naval disarmament] conference which 
would become a platform for airing national grievances would 
merely exacerbate public opinion in the various countries and harm, 
rather than help, the cause of peace.’’ 


Technical 


While the League’s wider political work was considerably less 
active during 1938 than in previous years, its technical work and 
its general task of organizing international cooperation was much 
less affected by the world crisis around it. In the two decades since 
the launching of the League, there had been built up a series of 
technical and non-political activities, the scope of which, as the 
Assembly later described it, ‘‘is in some cases world-wide.’’** Indeed, 
one of the contributions which the League has undoubtedly made 
to international life has been to create a single center around which 
could be grouped not only a few weak and isolated official inter- 
national movements existing before the war, but even more a host of 
new activities which have since come upon the international scene 
but which probably would not have been strong enough to stand 
by themselves. 

The League’s economic and financial work had developed, en- 
tirely apart from three major world conferences, into what was in 
effect an international clearing house for economic and financial 
questions, with permanent specialized committees on many tech- 
nical subjects, a most useful statistical service performing a wholly 
new function of collecting and analyzing international data, and a 
series of publications in wide use by governments, business houses, 
and libraries. The activities in communications and transit had 
similarly created an organization which made it possible to group 
together many technical questions of international interest which 
had had little means of expression or study heretofore and to develop 
a new extension of law in this wide domain. The League’s health 
work had opened up avenues of cooperation in this vital human 
interest which had never been available before, whether in creating 
new international standards for various types of sera, investigating 
special diseases such as malaria, syphilis, and others, aiding in 
emergencies such as in China and Spain, advancing education 
through the exchange of medical officers, or going into new social 
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problems such as nutrition, rural hygiene, and housing. Other scat- 
tered pre-war activities such as the anti-drug work had been given 
a solid basis of law and personnel, while still others wholly new to 
permanent official international action, such as child welfare, intel- 
lectual cooperation, and abolition of prostitution, had been launched. 

During the League’s first twenty years these various activities, 
which had been embryonic or non-existent in 1920, tended more 
and more to assume their own autonomous and distinct personality. 
They built up on the one hand their own special laws and conven- 
tions and on the other their particular personnel and mechanism of 
administration. In the case of opium, for instance, where there had 
existed in 1919 but one imprecise convention with few signatories 
and no machinery of enforcement, there had by 1938 been added 
three more conventions with almost world-wide participation and 
a series of enforcement agencies including the central bodies of the 
League: Assembly, Council and Secretariat, the Opium Advisory 
Committee, the Central Opium Board, and the Supervisory Body. 

Non-member States, particularly the United States, had cooper- 
ated largely in these various activities and had helped to give them 
their world-wide status. The League, without elaborating any 
general policy in the matter, had in practice invited such States 
freely and spontaneously to cooperate in these activities as they 
arose one after another, and non-member States had freely accepted, 
without raising any question as to the League itself, until the Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese Governments assumed their more 
intransigent attitude. The results of such collaboration had been 
beneficial all around: to the League in the execution of its work and 
its effort for universality, even if only on limited subjects, and to 
the various States in their efforts for social advancement. 

During 1938, however, a step was taken to formalize and, if 
possible, to extend this cooperation. Two elements contributed to 
this action: on the one hand, Viscount Cranborne’s report on the 
collaboration between the League and non-member States,?” which 
gave an excellent picture of the situation, and, on the other, the 
frequently expressed interest in this work in circles outside the 
League, particularly in the United States. Accordingly, the British 
delegation to the Assembly proposed that, while it “had unfortu- 
nately become increasingly clear that the realization of universal 
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membership was still far from being attained and that the League 
must for the present rest content with developing its means of 
cooperation with non-members,”’ ‘the views of non-members them- 
selves should be sought”’ as a preliminary step to this end.** A resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by the Assembly, reaffirmed with 
approval the policy heretofore adopted of inviting the collaboration 
of non-member States in technical work, noted with satisfaction the 
favorable response to such invitations, expressed the view that it 
was in the universal interest that such collaboration be developed, 
and concluded ‘that any comment or suggestion for the wider 
development of such technical and non-political collaboration which 
non-member States may care to make would be welcomed by the 
members of the League. . . . ’?® This resolution, constituting the 
first, even if limited, approach by the League to non-member States, 
was formally transmitted to the United States Government, as to 
other non-member States, in October, and was under study in the 
State Department and other interested branches of the Government 
as thé year closed. 

The answer of the United States Government to this communica- 
tion, dated February 2, 1939, is of such importance that it deserves 
to be quoted: 

The United States Government notes with interest the 
Assembly’s reaffirmation of the policy of the League to invite 
the collaboration of non-member States in its technical and non- 
political activities. It shares the Assembly’s satisfaction that 
such collaboration has steadily increased and the Assembly’s 
belief that it is in the universal interest that such collaboration 
be continued and further developed. 

The growing complexity of the modern world has for many 
years made increasingly clear the need for intelligent coordina- 
tion of various activities, and the pooling of information and 
experience in many fields. The International Postal Union, the 
International Institute of Agriculture, the International Office 
of Public Health, and other international organizations, were 
created to meet this need in specific fields before the creation 
of the League and continue to carry out their tasks. The League, 
however, has been responsible for the development of mutual 


exchange and discussion of ideas and methods to a greater extent 
and in more fields of humanitarian and scientific endeavor 
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than any other organization in history. The United States i 


ei Government is keenly aware of the value of this type of general , 
| interchange and desires to see it extended. : 
es Encouraging as has been the progress already made, much 4 
| remains to be done for the promotion of human welfare in health, ql 
h social, economic, and financial fields. This Government regards | 
each sound step forward in these fields as a step toward the 
. establishment of that national and international order which it i 
e believes is essential to real peace. 4 
it The United States Government looks forward to the develop- 
| ment and expansion of the League’s machinery for dealing with 
» the problems in those fields and to the participation by all ‘ 
nations in active efforts to solve them. It would not be appro- { 
h priate for it to make specific suggestions for the development of i 
e the League’s activities, but it will follow with interest the 
e League’s efforts to meet more adequately problems relating to the 
, health, humanitarian, and economic phases of human activities. 
It will continue to collaborate in those activities and will con- 
me | sider in a sympathetic spirit means of making its collaboration 
Re | more effective.” 
t 


ECONOMICS, FINANCE, TRANSIT: American cooperation in the 
League’s work in economics, finance, and transit, which began at ; 
$ the very outset with the Brussels Financial Conference in 1920, 

continued through the two World Economic Conferences in 1927 
and 1933 and penetrated into most of the permanent technical com- 
mittees, had by the close of the twenty-year period reached perhaps 
its most complete and sympathetic point. With most capable experts 
present in nearly all League committees in these fields and with an 
effective interchange of information back and forth, it had become 
wholly clear by the end of 1938 that the United States and the 
League were seeking the same objectives, though by different 
approaches. The former had concentrated largely on its bilateral 
method of direct trade treaties, capping its efforts during the year 
with the Anglo-American Agreement,** while the League, unable 
in the present supernationalism to resume multilateral efforts such 
as the World Economic Conference, concentrated, with much 
American assistance, on technical studies and analyses. Though the 
United States was not formally represented in the more authoritative 
League bodies, its influence was largely felt elsewhere throughout 
this branch of League work, which indeed was very much along the 
. lines which American policy was following. 
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The question as to how best secure the full cooperation of all 
interested elements was under discussion in both League and Amer- 
ican circles. A ‘‘Conference on World Economic Cooperation,” 
which brought together in Washington in March under the auspices 
of the National Peace Conference several hundred of the foremost 
economists of the United States, urged a considerably expansion of 
this branch of League work. Its report stated :* 

We express our admiration for the extremely able technical 
work that has been done on world economic problems in the 
past, and is still being done, by the economic services of the 
League of Nations. This work is invaluable to the world. We 
endorse the active participation of the United States in the 
economic work of the League and urge that it be continued. 

We suggest that the present economic work of the League 
and the expanded functions just proposed be placed under the 
control of an autonomous organization responsible to a govern- 
ing body representing not only governments but commercial 
and industrial groups, somewhat on the model of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation with its labor and employer 
members. . . . It should be an independent organization, 
open to the membership of nations unwilling to assume the 
political obligations of the League. The United States should 
participate fully, as its great national interest in world economic 
cooperation would require. 


A League Committee previously set up to consider such questions 
of organization did not feel it expedient at the moment to go this 
far. But it took a number of steps calculated to increase the effective- 
ness of the Economic and Financial Organization and to improve the 
collaboration with non-member nations.* 

Meanwhile, in practice, the steady progress towards fuller con- 
tacts between the United States and the League continued. The 
League gave increasing attention to American matters, both in the 
formation of its committees and in the preparation of its publications. 
The various reports and analyses issued in 1938 contained many 
sections describing developments and policies across the Atlantic, 
as must inevitably have been the case with respect to the world’s 
largest single economic unit. Whether it were a debate in the Assem- 
bly, a general statement by the Economic Committee, or a more 
specialized publication on Raw Materials, Exchange Control, or the 
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World Economic Survey, much material of an objective and impar- 
tial nature is to be found dealing with the American aspects of the 
world problem. 

One sweeping endorsement of American policy stood out all the 
more interestingly because of its unusual character. As a rule, 
League bodies scrupulously refrain from expressing opinions on the 
policies of individual nations; nevertheless, the Second Committee 
of the Assembly, acting on the report of Mr. Bruce of Australia, gave 


‘a most unqualified approval to Secretary Hull’s trade policies. In 


speaking of his efforts ‘‘to revive international trade through recip- 
rocal trade agreements,’’ the Committee went so far as to say: 


Mr. Hull has applied such untiring good will and realism to 
this task that already his work appears as one of the most power- 
ful forces on the side of economic sanity in the world today.™ 


The various League technical committees made what contribution 
toward this same world economic sanity they could in the present 
world disorganization. In this they were strongly aided by an effec- 
tive group of Americans who, while serving individually, were either 
Government officials, or known to have the Government’s confi- 
dence. This day-to-day cooperation, indeed, was perhaps the most 
effective yet attained, though the United States was not represented 
in the Assembly or Council discussions and Americans were not 
present on certain other committees of interest, such as those on 
veterinary matters, on raising the standard of living, or on the 
behavior of tax systems during the recent crises. 

Mr. Henry F. Grady, Vice-Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
continued as a member of the Economic Committee, which serves as 
a kind of general staff for the League’s economic work. He attended 
its forty-eighth session in July, taking an active part in the delibera- 
tions.** He had also taken part in the three sessions of the Raw 
Materials Committee held in 1937, set up to report on a question 
which had long been a subject of world controversy. The Economic 
Committee subsequently formulated certain principles based on its 
Report,** which were transmitted to all governments, including the 
American. The latter replied in June that it had studied these 
principles ‘“‘with a great deal of interest,’’ and “will be prepared to 
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give the most sympathetic consideration to whatever action may 
be proposed.” It added, however, that the suggestions concerning 
international regulatidn schemes for raw materials seemed to fall 
short “of supplying the assurances that should be extended to the 
consumers of raw materials regulated by such schemes,” and hence 
to require considerably more study.*” 

Mr. Dana Durand, member of the Tariff Commission, and one 
of the creators of the League’s Statistical Committee, attended its 


seventh session in July, which made further progress toward world 


uniformity in statistics regarding the gainfully-occupied population, 
housing, building, international trade, industrial production, balance 
of payments, and the like.** The Government also replied to a League 
questionnaire on the first-named subject. The prevention or mitiga- 
tion of economic depressions was another question which called 
forth American cooperation. Early in 1938, the Council created a 
special delegation on the subject, naming Mr. W. W. Riefler as a 
member.*® The delegation drew up a questionnaire to governments 
requesting a brief statement of the measures adopted in recent years 
for reviving economic activity and of any measures of a more perma- 
nent character adopted to prevent or mitigate depressions in the 
future.“° The American Government transmitted a fifty-page reply, 
which, with other government replies, was under study by the dele- 
gation at the end of the year. 

Echoes were also heard of other work initiated by the League but 
given a somewhat independent character. In April, the International 
Sugar Council, one of the positive results of the World Economic 
Conference, met in London with a delegation representing both the 
United States and the Philippines.“ In May, the International Agree- 
ment for the Regulation of Whaling, supplementary to the Geneva 
Convention of 1931, came into force,“ and the first case under it in an 
American Court came in December with the prosecution of the 
whaler Frango for slaughtering nine hundred whales off Australia.@ 

In the more strictly financial field, American expert cooperation 
was more complete than of recent years, when the American member 
sometimes could not attend. Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, former 
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Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, took his place on the Financial 
Committee, to which he had been appointed some time before. He 
was present at the sixty-sixth session in July, when a report was 
approved entitled ‘Some Observations on the General Situation’ 
and when also the loans to Bulgaria and Hungary were under exami- 
nation.“ Mr. W. W. Riefler replaced him at the December session, 
when the Committee dealt with the Bulgarian situation and with 
agricultural credits and insurance, monetary and credit policy in 
agricultural countries, and medium-term industrial credits.“* Mr, 
Riefler was also appointed by the Council to a Sub-Committee of 
Statistical Experts, which met toward the end of the year to study 
the standardization of banking and capital formation statistics. 

Mr. Mitchel B. Carroll, formerly of the Commerce Department 
and the Treasury and for years one of the most active experts in the 
League’s work on fiscal matters and double taxation, was elected 
chairman of the Fiscal Committee, which devoted its October session 
to a detailed study of fiscal evasion, principles of taxation, and double 
taxation.*? The League had previously transmitted to the American 
Government, as to other governments, a detailed questionnaire on 
Fiscal Evasion, which brought from Washington a helpful twenty-four 
page reply describing the methods used in the United States to pre- 
vent such evasion. 

The League’s Hungarian Reconstruction Plan, which had had an 
appreciable American interest from its start in 1924, came to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in 1938. Part of the loan on which it had been 
based had been placed in the United States; an American, Mr. 
Jeremiah Smith, had served as the League’s Commissioner for many 
years; and another American, Mr. Royall Tyler, had succeeded him 
as representative of the Financial Committee, when in 1931 it had 
proved possible to simplify the control. During 1938, the situation 
had developed so favorably that it proved possible to terminate the 
control completely. Mr. Tyler attended the Council session which 
took this action, being one of a small number of Americans who 
have sat with the Council.‘* The rapporteur stated that “the special 
experience and vigilant and careful judgment that Mr. Tyler has 
brought to the execution of the task . . . have rendered his unre- 
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mitting and unselfish labors of signal value to all concerned,’’ and 
the Council formally paid tribute to his exceptional merits. Mr, 
Tyler on his side expressed the view that ‘‘ the results which had been 
attained could not have been achieved without the guidance that 
had been given to Hungary by the Financial Organization of the 
League.’’** Subsequently, he was engaged as an expert attached to 
the League’s financial and economic organization. 

Another form of American collaboration was continued during 
1938 when the Rockefeller Foundation renewed for a period of four 
years the grant it had previously made toward the analytical research 
work of the Financial Section and Economic Intelligence Service. 
The League had proved able through its various services to bring 
together world economic and financial data which had never been 
adequately assembled before and had done so in a wholly impartial 
and scientific manner. As this work was somewhat outside of and 
corollary to the regular formal work, the donation of 350,000 Swiss 
francs (roughly $75,000), was accepted with appreciation by the 
Council at its January session.‘® 

The League’s work in Communications and Transit, which had led 
to considerable American cooperation in previous years, particularly 
as regards the buoyage and lighting of coasts, the pollution of sea 
waters, and the methods of tonnage measurement, provided no occa- 
sion for direct cooperation during 1938 beyond a bare interchange of 
information on road accidents with the Central Statistical Board. Of 
considerable possible future interest, however, was the quite acci- 
dental simultaneous approval in both Geneva and Washington of 
new or extended agencies for cooperation in this field. In Geneva, 
the League definitively adopted the new Statute for the Organization 
for Communications and Transit, which contains provisions per- 
mitting the full membership of States non-members,®* while in 
Washington the State Department created the Division of Inter- 
national Communications." This double action opened the possibility 
of much more effective cooperation between the United States 
and the League in this new field than had been possible heretofore. 


Social 


DANGEROUS DRUGS: The most complete cooperation effected in 
any branch of international interest between the United States and 
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the League of Nations lay in the efforts to combat the traffic in 
dangerous drugs, which had been an active American interest for 
the past quarter century. Not only did American official representa- 
tives and individual experts take part in all the League’s specialized 
work in this field, but two general statements were made giving the 
fullest possible exposition of the Government’s viewpoint. In the 
first, Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs of the State Department, said in a speech on Febru- 
ary 2, in Washington: 

As one who attends the Opium Advisory Committee under 
instruction from his Government to collaborate in every possible 
way with the efforts of that Committee to combat the menace 
of narcotic drug addiction, I venture to urge you to give to this 
agency of the cooperative international effort the same measure 
of support which your Government gives, and which I am sure 
that you will all, upon reflection, agree that it fully deserves, 
whatever may be your views in regard to the League of Nations.™ 


Previously Mr. Fuller had described this Committee as ‘the 
only official international body established to supplement the 
individual efforts of governments to suppress the illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs of all kinds and to check up the way in which govern- 
ments fulfil their obligations under the Conventions. . . . The 
Opium Advisory Committee affords the one forum in the world where 
the problem of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs can be and is publicly 
discussed and where any government whose territory has been used 
as a base for the illicit traffic may without fear or favor be publicly 
asked to account for its stewardship. ’’™ 

Mr. Fuller bore this out fully at the annual meeting of the Com- 
mittee in June, when he played a leading part, as usual, as representa- 
tive of the United States. He was very outspoken regarding the 
situation in the Far East, stating that the Government-General of 
Chosen was openly aiding and abetting the traffic, that the régime in 
Manchuria and Jehol was exploiting it for profit, and that in parts of 
China under Japanese control, the situation is worse than ever, while 
clandestine manufacture has extended ‘beyond the wildest dreams 
of its promoters.’’* This declaration brought a detailed reply from 

5 Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XVIII, No. 436, p. 213. 

8 [bid., p. 211. 


%L.o.N. Document C.249.M.147.1938.XI, p. 56 (Minutes of the Twenty-Third Session 
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the Japanese Government and some time later, when Japan ceased 
all contact with the League, she also terminated her representation 
on the Committee. In the same way, Mr. Fuller attacked abuses in 
other parts of the world, directing an embarrassing spotlight of 
publicity to them which in many cases proved effective. Mr. Fuller's 
cooperation was very far, however, from being merely critical, as 
he served as Chairman of two sub-committees, namely on drug 
seizures and on Indian hemp, made a valuable contribution on behalf 
of the United States Public Health Service to the study of the nature 
and treatment of drug addiction and was active in plans for limiting 
the culture of the opium poppy and the production of raw opium. 

The second official American statement came in connection with 
the invitation by the League Council to submit names of candidates 
for membership in the Permanent Central Opium Board and to name 
a representative ‘who will in conjunction with the Council of the 
League make the selection of the eight members who are to succeed 
the outgoing Board.’’** On September 2, the State Department 
issued a statement which, after explaining the relationship of the 
Board both to the League and to the United States, stated: 


As the largest legitimate consumer of opium and the coca 
leaf and as the largest market for narcotic drugs in the illicit 
traffic, the United States is vitally interested in and directly 
affected by the work of this Board. 

The American Government, with almost all the other govern- 
ments of the world, has obligated itself to cooperate and has 
cooperated wholeheartedly with the Permanent Central Opium 
Board since its establishment in 1928, recognizing its independ- 
ence and the fact that it is the only official international body 
which collects the statistical information essential to control of 
the traffic in narcotic drugs, a control which can be maintained 
only by international cooperation.** 


The State Department then announced that it had accepted both 
invitations, transmitting to the League a list of candidates for the 
Board and naming its Minister at Berne, Honorable Leland Harrison, 
to sit with the Council when it acted as an electoral body for the 
selection of the Board.*7 On August 19 the Legation in Berne duly 
transmitted the list of seven candidates proposed by the United 
States Government, with an expression of ‘‘appreciation of the 


& Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XIX, No. 466, p. 153. 
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public spirit which has been shown by the retiring members. ’’** On 
September 30, Mr. Harrison sat with the Council, which reappointed 
the original American member of the Board, Mr. Herbert L. May, 
who had been proposed by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Peru.*® Mr. May took part 
in all four meetings of the Board during 1938.* 

The United States also participated in the considerable day-to-day 
anti-drug work of the League. In order to extend the area for treaty 
control of dangerous drugs, the Government replied affirmatively 
to a League questionnaire concerning the extension of the 1931 Con- 
vention to include certain drugs like paracodeine, not now included. 
As in previous years, it submitted annual reports to the League on 
all aspects of the drug question in the United States, as well as the 
Philippines, giving a very full account of seizures and of the methods 
used by drug smugglers. It also transmitted copies of all laws and 
treaties on the subject. 


HEALTH: American cooperation in the League’s health work, 
which has been very extensive for years, continued active during 
1938. While less governmental than that in the anti-drug field, it 
called forth the support of practically all elements interested in these 
vitally important questions, including not only the public health 
authorities but also various scientific agencies, the great Foundations, 
and many leading individual authorities. Indeed, these various 
interests played freely back and forth, illustrating a wholly new 
procedure in world public health matters which has been introduced 
since the creation of the League. 

Former Surgeon-General Cumming continued as an active mem- 
ber of the Health Committee at Geneva, attending the two meetings 
in June and October and being named Vice-President at the latter 
session.** He participated in practically all the discussions but 
especially in those concerning the League’s anti-epidemic work in 
China, the projected conference on rural life in Mexico, and the 
relations with the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. 

Formal Governmental cooperation took place in connection with 


%L.o.N. Document C.272.1938.XI. 
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the League work on Nutrition.“ On May 11 the League Council 
had approved a Report which said: 


The first meeting of representatives of national nutrition 
committees, held at Geneva in February, 1937, derived great 
benefit from the participation of a representative of the com- 
mittee recently set up in the United States of America. I have no 
doubt that the Council would appreciate the renewed participa- 
tion of the United States Committee, if this is found possible, 


in the proposed meeting." 


On September 26, the State Department announced that it had 
accepted this invitation and that President Roosevelt had approved 
the designation of Miss Sybil Smith of the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare activities, to represent 
the United States.“* Miss Smith took an active part in the work, 
giving a detailed description of the methods used in the United 
States concerning the nutrition regime of rural families, particularly 
with a view to reorganizing farms and farm life.* 

A further, less official, cooperation took place with the Technical 
Commission on Nutrition studying the extent to which ordinary 
nutrition falls short of the standards that have been established. 
Dr. Lela Bocher, Chief of Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of 
Home Economics, of the Department of Agriculture, participated in 
the August session. ** 

The United States also accepted the invitation to the Conference 
on Rural Life which had been fixed for Mexico City in the autumn, 
but it was deemed wise because of other meetings to adjourn this 
till later. The Public Health Service in Washington also remained 
in close contact and association with the League health authorities 
in Geneva, while the Philippine Government remained a member of 
the Epidemiological Bureau at Singapore. 

Apart from Government cooperation, American authorities 
took part in nearly all the League’s expert unofficial meetings. The 
International Hormones Conference, which succeeded in standardiz- 
ing four new hormones in addition to the sex hormones previously 
standardized, was attended by Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Carnegie 


© For a general account - F. L. McDougall, ‘‘Food and Welfare,’’ Geneva Studies, 
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Station for Experimental Evolution, Dr. Philip E. Smith of Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. R. W. Bates of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington.*? The Commission on Physical Education, which drew 
up a series of recommendations and subjects for further research, was 
attended by Professor H. B. Dill, Director of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory.** A group of experts consulted on Health Indices for 
Rural Districts, to show the economic, social and health factors, 
included Dr. R. Atwater, Executive Secretary of the American Public 
Health Association.*® A group of Housing Experts to prepare a report 
for the coming European Conference on Rural Life, included Dr. 
H. A. Whittaker, of the University of Minnesota,’ while preliminary 
suggestions for an International Institute of Housing were received 
from American experts. 


SOCIAL: The United States continued during 1938 as “a full 
member’”’ of the Committee on Social Questions, as it asked in 1935 
to be designated, after having been listed as ‘‘observer”’ for thirteen 
years. On April 4, the State Department announced the appointment 
of Miss Castendyck of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor to represent the Government in substitution for Miss Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Bureau, who was unable to attend.” 
Miss Castendyck took an active part in the deliberations, particularly 
on questions such as the improvement of films, the placing of children 
with foster parents, and their protection against disasters such as 
fire, flood, and war.” 

The Government also continued its representation in the Com- 
mittee on Assistance to Indigent Foreigners. On January 19, the 
State Department announced that President Roosevelt had appoint- 
ed Mr. George L. Warren, Director of the International Migration 
Service, and Mr. Henry B. Hazard, Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, as representatives of the Govern- 
ment in an expert and advisory capacity.” The Committee found 
itself faced with such divergent views in the present world crisis 
that it concluded that the multilateral convention originally con- 
templated was ene to prove effective and a third draft was, 
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therefore, prepared for the consideration of governments to serve 
as a basis for either multilateral or bilateral conventions.” 

The usual correspondence and interchange on social problems 
between Washington and Geneva continued during the year. On 
April 27, the State Department informed the League that in its 
judgment the draft convention previously circulated to govern- 
ments for the suppression of the exploitation of others afforded a 
satisfactory basis for the convocation of an international conference 
on this subject. Suggestions were also circulated from Geneva to 
the various nations including the United States, in connection with 
penal reform and assistance to indigent foreigners, the legal aspect 
of illegitimacy and the like. 

A new question to reach the committee stage in League work was 
that of the Legal Status of Women, which had frequently been 
discussed in the Assembly, particularly in view of pressure from 
both North and South American circles. On January 28, the Council 
appointed a committee of seven experts, among whom it included 
Miss Dorothy Kenyon, member of the New York Bar and legal 
adviser to a number of national organizations,"* who had been 
highly recommended by both national and international agencies. 
The Committee held its first meeting in April, drawing up a scheme 
of work for the most extensive study of comparative law on the 
status of women ever attempted. It took account of suggestions 
made by the representatives of international organizations of women, 
including Miss Alice Paul, of the Women’s Party, and requested 
the cooperation of the International Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law, the International Institute of Public Law, and the 
International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law.7* 


REFUGEES: It was in the most urgent social problem for the world 
at large, namely that of refugees, that American and League efforts 
seemed during 1938 to be least coordinated. The League had been 
occupied with various aspects of this question ever since its origin. 
At the very outset, in 1920, Dr. Nansen had repatriated some 
400,000 prisoners of war and shortly after, during the Greco-Turkish 
crisis, the League had organized the greatest interchange of popu- 
lations in history, when 1,250,000 Greeks had been transferred from 
Asia Minor to Greece and several hundred thousand Turks from 
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Greece to Turkey. The League had created the Nansen Office for 
Refugees and the High Commissioner’s Office for German Refugees, 
to which latter post it had appointed an American, Mr. James G. 
McDonald. For several years, the League had been considering 
how most effectively to organize this work. 

On March 24, in the midst of these discussions, the United States 
Government announced that it had ‘“‘ become so impressed with the 
urgency of the problem of political refugees that it has inquired of a 
number of governments in Europe and in this hemisphere whether 
they would be willing to cooperate in setting up a special committee 
for the purpose of facilitating the emigration from Austria and 
presumably from Germany of political refugees.”’”’ President Roose- 
velt proposed a conference to meet in Evian;’* Congress voted a 
special appropriation; and an Advisory Committee on Political 
Refugees was created.”® 

The League Committee was very uncertain how this would affect 
the League’s refugee work, but decided to go on tentatively with 
its plans. The Council was informed in May that the Committee 
had taken care that its proposals ‘‘should not prejudge, or hamper, 
any decisions which the Conference convened by the Government 
of the United States of America might be led to take,”’ and recom- 
mended that its Report should be transmitted “for information” 
to the United States. The Council, itself also uncertain of the situa- 
tion, accepted this viewpoint.*° 

When the Conference met in July, Mr. Myron C. Taylor, chief 
American delegate, expressed ‘‘the firm belief” of his Government 
that the Conference and the League agencies ‘should be comple- 
mentary and should work together toward a solution of the prob- 
lem. . . .”’ “As evidence’’ of his Government’s intentions in this 
respect, he proposed that the League representatives be invited to 
participate in the Conference.*! That body’s final Report stated that, 
“recognizing the value of the work of the existing refugee services of 
the League of Nations and of the studies of migration made by the 
International Labour Office,”” the new organization which grew out 
of the Conference should ‘‘cooperate fully” with those services.® 
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The proceedings were formally communicated to the League, and 
the new Committee at its meeting in London invited the League 
High Commissioner to participate in any discussions on admission 
and settlement of refugees and on the work of private organizations.* 
Mr. George Rublee, an American serving as director of the new 
organization, entered into close cooperation with Sir Herbert Emer- 
son, the League High Commissioner. As the year closed and it 
became clear that the hopes of a favorable settlement with Germany 
were doomed to failure, it seemed that the reason for calling the 
Evian Conference outside the League had ceased to exist and that 
there might henceforth be a tendency to return to a single organi- 
zation. 

Apart from this new and rather dramatic move, the United States 
maintained a certain amount of cooperation in the League’s specific 
refugee activities, as it had in previous years. Thus Mr. Howard 
Bucknell, Consul in Geneva, was appointed to attend as an observer 
the Intergovernmental Conference on Assistance to Refugees from 
Germany held in Geneva in February.* 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION: The League’s work in the cultural 
domain, launched at the first Assembly in 1920 and taking on ever 
wider form since, had an added American interest during 1938, when 
the State Department, in recognition of the growing importance 
of such questions, announced on July 27 the creation of a Division 
of Cultural Relations.** This new official agency was exactly in line 
with the general movement on which the League had been working 
for years. While concentrating at first on Latin-American problems, 
it was hoped that the new Bureau would gradually expand to include 
all other parts of the world in what has become a question of universal 
interest. 

The Government was also represented in a conference called by 
the League to consider the effect which the closing by Italy of the 
International Cinematographic Institute at Rome might have on 
the Convention for facilitating the international circulation of edu- 
cational films, which had been signed on behalf of the United States 
on April 9, 1934. 

On July 30, 1938, the American Legation in Berne informed the 
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League that the United States agreed to the Council's proposal of a 
conference to bring about the resumption of the operation of this 
Convention and stated that it would be represented thereat. Mr. 
Curtis T. Everett, Consul at Geneva, was appointed for the purpose 
and took part in the conference which met in September. An Agree- 
ment was signed entrusting to the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League the duties previously en- 
trusted to the Rome Institute.** 

Another Conference on Intellectual Cooperation in which the 
United States was represented less directly was that in Paris for 
the elaboration of the new Statute for the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. That agency had been created in association with the 
League by an offer of the French Government which largely financed 
it. During the years it had been given more and more work and it 
became clear that it would be desirable to give it as solid and autono- 
mous a status as possible. Accordingly a conference was called by 
the French Government to which the United States accredited 
Mr. Maynard P. Barnes, First Secretary of the American Embassy 
in Paris, as observer. A new basis of organization was agreed upon 
which among other things will permit a considerable cooperation by 
States non-members of the League.*” 

Meanwhile unofficial American cooperation, which had always 
been large, continued active during 1938. At the January session of 
the Council, a recommendation was made that Professor James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia, who had been a member of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation for the last five years, and 
who had made ‘‘a very valuable contribution to its work, more 
particularly in the sphere of the social sciences and the study of 
international relations’’ should be reappointed for another three 
years. The Council, in approving this reappointment and that of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, placed on record ‘‘its grateful appreciation 
of the achievements of two of the most devoted servants of the cause 
of intellectual cooperation.’’** 

At the annual meeting of this Committee in July, Mr. Waldo 
Leland, Executive Secretary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, replaced Dr. Shotwell, who was unable to be present.*® 
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A considerable group of Americans attended the eleventh session 
of the International Studies Conference at Prague in May, including 
Mr. Malcolm W. Davis of the Carnegie Endowment, Mr. Brooks 
Emeny of the Cleveland Foreign Affairs Council, Mr. Halford L. 
Hoskins of the Fletcher School, Mr. John B. Whitton of the Geneva 
Research Centre, and Mr. Tracy B. Kittredge of the Rockefeller 
Foundation.*® Four Americans also took part in a Conference on 
Modern Theories of Physics at Warsaw, including Professor G, 
Gamow of George Washington University and Professors S. Goudsmit, 
J. von Neumann, and E. P. Wigner of Princeton." Four other 
Americans took part in a Committee of Experts in June on the use 
of broadcasting in the cause of peace, namely, Mr. Max Jordan of 
the National Broadcasting Company, Mr. Edward Murrow of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, Mr. Tracy B, Kittredge of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Mr. John B. Whitton of the Geneva 
Research Centre.” Finally, Mr. Malcolm Davis attended a meeting 
of the Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters as substitute for 
Dr. Frederick Keppel,“ and Miss Rose Terlin an International 
Students’ Conversation as representative of the Universal Federation 
of Christian Students Associations.™ 


NEW YORK WORLD’s FAIR: Final authorization for and detailed 
organization of the League’s exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
took place during 1938. The previous Assembly, not wishing to lose 
the opportunity to accept the invitation conveyed to it through 
the American Legation in Berne, had tentatively opened a credit 
of 300,000 Swiss francs to be drawn against if the Supervisory Com- 
mission found the project feasible from the financial point of view 
and the Council found it desirable from the general point of view. 
A League official of American nationality, Mr. Noel Field, who 
happened to be in the United States, had taken an option on a site, 
but fuller inquiries had shown that over three times the credit 
originally voted would be required. The Supervisory Committee had, 
after detailed consideration, decided that 1,000,000 francs would 
be necessary for an adequate exhibit, subject, of course, to the 
Council’s agreement on the general principle. On January 28, the 
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Council unanimously gave its approval to the exhibit® and the 
detailed organization of the first such action in League history began 
forthwith. 

Another League official of American nationality, Mr. Arthur 
Sweetser, thereupon proceeded to New York, where he was joined by 
the Technical Adviser appointed for the conception and design of 
the building, the Reverend Father de Reviers de Mauny, who had 
designed and directed the Vatican Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1937. A contract was signed for the site and arrangements made 
with regard to architects, contractors, and the like. Again, however, 
the budget estimates proved too low, and the Supervisory Committee 
decided to recommend an increase to 1,200,000 Swiss francs, or about 
$275,000, four times the amount voted by the previous Assembly. 
Though this was the darkest moment in the European crisis, which 
was forcefully brought home by a “ black-out”’ in Geneva itself on 
the day of the decision, the Assembly unanimously voted the credit 
without discussion.** 

The first formal action on American soil came with the laying of 
the cornerstone on the day before Armistice Day, a date specially 
chosen as the twentieth anniversary of the termination of the hostili- 
ties which had brought the League into being. On that occasion a 
League flag, specially designed for the Fair, was flown for the first 
time, and appeared regularly thereafter among the emblems of the 
official participants. Opportunity was also afforded to a considerable 
audience to see the pivotal site assigned to the League building on 
the axis of Continental Avenue, one of the principal thoroughfares 
in the official area. In welcoming the guests, Mr. Sweetser stressed 
“that the League is not some strange phenomenon created in the 
first after-war flush but rather a natural and logical step in the up- 
ward progress of mankind”; that it was ‘‘ probably the most ambi- 
tious political experiment ever attempted”; that, despite obvious 
failures, it had also had great successes; and that unless the nations 
changed their present drift, ‘‘the world will experience a holocaust 
worse than that which ended twenty years ago,’’*” 

Deputy Commissioner Charles M. Spofford speaking for the United 
States World’s Fair Commission, mentioned the ‘‘extensive and 
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heretofore unparalleled work of the League in the fields of public 
health, education and youth movement, control of narcotics, and 
of assistance to refugees, prisoners of war, and other victims of 
international upheaval,’”’ and added that ‘‘few of us realize to what 
extent our Government, though not a member-State, has benefited 
from cooperative ventures sponsored by the League, as party to 
conventions initiated under its auspices covering a wide variety of 
matters of social and economic importance, ranging from disarma- 
ment to the facilitation of international circulation of educational 
motion pictures.’’®? Mr. Grover Whalen, President of the Fair, said 
that ‘‘this pavillion will deal with the League’s service to the five 
Continents as regards disarmament, public health, economics, and 
campaigns against white slavery and narcotics,’’*? and added that the 
League was setting up an illustrated chapter pointing to a better 
World of Tomorrow emerging from the interdependence of men 
and the cooperation of nations toward peace. 

By the end of the year, the foundation and the steel structure 
had been put in place in New York and the exterior of the building 
practically completed. Meanwhile, the detailed conception of the 
individual exhibits was being worked out in Geneva, while their 
actual expression in artistic form was entrusted to a group of artists 
in Paris who had had experience in the Paris Exhibition. It was hoped 
to make the first shipments in early March and complete the installa- 
tion by the end of April, when the Secretary-General, M. Avenol, 
planned to go to New York for the official opening of the Fair and the 
exhibit and for official visits to Ottawa and Washington. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, more widely 
known as the World Court, which had twice been the center of 
national campaigns in the United States, was accorded practically 
no mention in the United States during 1938. This was the more 
noticeable in that it is this agency of all international institutions 
which has been most distinctively American. It was an American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root, who first proposed it at The 
Hague Conference in 1899; it was with cordial American support 
that provision for its creation had been inserted in the League Cove- 
nant at Paris in 1919; it was Mr. Root who again at The Hague in 
1920 found within the new League mechanism a solution of the 
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hitherto insoluble question of how to choose a dozen judges from sixty 
States; and among America’s foremost jurists Mr. John Bassett 
Moore, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, and 
Mr. Manley O. Hudson, have in succession accepted membership 
on the Bench. Every President, Republican or Democrat, since the 
creation of the Court, including Presidents Coolidge, Harding, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt, and every Secretary of State, including Secretaries 
Hughes, Kellogg, Stimson, and Hull, have publicly pressed for 
American membership. Once the Senate in 1926 by an overwhelming 
majority of 75-17 ratified the Statute, but with reservations which 
required elaboration abroad. Again it was Mr. Root who found the 
basis for two new Conventions, one specifically concerned with 
American membership, which have now been ratified by many 
States. When in 1935 it looked as though the Senate were going to 
take the same action, a sensational radio campaign and last-minute 
opposition developed which left the project six votes short of the 
two-thirds majority necessary for ratification. Since then no official 
echo has been heard in the United States. 

While the Government thus remained without formal contact with 
the Court, American jurisprudence still had a certain part in it. 
Judge Manley O. Hudson continued to sit on the Bench, serving in 
the spring term but being kept away by illness in the fall. Moreover, 
the American members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
participated in the electoral process for filling a vacancy on the 
Bench. The invitation was conveyed to them, in accordance with 
the Statute, by the Secretary-General through the State Department, 
and on March 25 the American Legation in Berne transmitted the 
reply nominating Professor Victor Bruns for the vacancy. This 
was the tenth election since the establishment of the Court, the 
American National Group having participated in all but the first. 
When the election was held in September by the Council and the 
Assembly, the choice fell on Mr. Erich of Finland. 

Meanwhile, the Court, though not having the support of its 
principal founder, continued its work in the Peace Palace at The 
Hague, a building donated by an American, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of which was celebrated 
on August 28. Its program of cases, in previous years rather long, 
tended to shorten as respect for law and legal settlement throughout 
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the world diminished. During the year, a case between Italy and 
France as to phosphates in Morocco was presented to the Court, 
which, as it involved the interpretation of the Act of Algeciras, to 
which the United States is a Party, was duly notified to the American 
Government, but the Court subsequently decided that it lacked 
jurisdiction in the matter. It also heard the preliminary arguments 
in the cases between Belgium and Bulgaria, and Estonia and Lithu- 
ania, and at the end of the year had three cases on its docket.*® 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


In a year in which one political crisis has succeeded another without 
respite and a backward movement seems to have turned the policy 
of nations away from international cooperation, the vital réle played 
by the United States in the International Labour Organisation has 
increased both the activities and the prestige of that body. Three 
outstanding actions furnished concrete proof of the continuing belief 
of the people of the United States in the need to improve conditions 
of livelihood throughout the world and of their desire to use to the 
utmost the facilities provided by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. An American citizen, John Gilbert Winant, undertook the 
heavy responsibility of serving as the next Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; the Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, 
attended the annual Conference as first delegate of the United States; 
the President, following action by the United States Senate, ratified 
five international labor conventions, thus binding the United States 
to apply certain standards laid down at the 1936 Maritime Confer- 
ence, to all seamen in American merchant ships. 

In addition the United States was represented at all the regular 
meetings of the Organisation, namely the sessions of the Governing 
Body, and the annual Conference, and at numerous technical com- 
mittees at which such problems as conditions of work in agriculture, 
investment of social insurance funds, safety in coal mines, and the 
situation of the textile industry were discussed, as well as special 
conferences on the coal mining industry and the prevention of sili- 
cosis. In all aspects of the work of the Organisation, the interest and 
influence of the United States could be felt as one of the dominant 
factors. A movement, which had begun even before the United 
States actually entered the International Labour Organisation, to 

% L.o.N., Monthly Summary, Vol. XVIII, pp. 163-4, 194, 325. 
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change the emphasis of the Organisation from a concentration on 
European problems to encompass the wider field of extra-European 
relations has been aided and furthered by the participation of the 
United States as one of the American nations. At the present time 
the future of the Organisation as a whole appears to depend to a 
large extent on the active support of the American continent. That 
this support will be continued is amply vouched for by the invitation, 
issued by the Government of Cuba, at the Annual Conference, and 
accepted by the Governing Body, to hold a second regional confer- 
ence in Havana, Cuba, in the autumn of 1939, similar to that held 
in Santiago de Chile in 1936. This conference will mark another step 
toward giving full recognition to the special nature of the problems 
of the Americas in an organization whose membership is world-wide. 


Election of an American Director 


After nineteen years of service, first as Deputy Director and then 
as Director of the International Labour Office, Harold Butler, at 
the April session of the Governing Body, submitted his resignation. 
He leaves the Office to organize the new School of Social Science at 
Nuffield College, Oxford, where he will have the opportunity to 
apply in an academic background the experience gained in the field 
of social welfare first in the British Ministry of Labour and later in 
the International Labour Office. 

At a special meeting of the Governing Body, in June 1938, Mr. 
Winant, former Governor of New Hampshire and former Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, then Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, was elected Director. At the same meeting 
the post of Deputy Director, which had been held in abeyance from 
the time of Mr. Butler’s election as Director, was recreated, and 
Mr. E. J. Phelan asked to fill the post. Mr. Winant, in accepting his 
new office, stated to the Governing Body: 


There has been a tradition established in relation to the office 
of the Directorship that is above reproach. Albert Thomas and 
Harold Butler each in his own way made contributions to this 
Organisation and to the world at large that makes it difficult 
to carry on. Thomas with his singleness of purpose, and Butler 
with his complete selflessness, have established a standard that 
would make any man humble-minded in following in their foot- 
steps. I want to say to you that there is nothing that you could 
have done that would have been more helpful to me than the 
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creation of the office of Deputy Director and Mr. Phelan’s 
willingness to accept that post. . . 

You have followed a great ideal; you believed that social 
justice was essential to peace and that peace is necessary for the 
well-being of mankind, and you have proved your faith by works. 
In my judgment there is no higher statesmanship. You have been 
pioneers on the frontiers of civilization.!"° 


In January, 1939, Mr. Winant takes up his new office. Before him 
lie new frontiers and a pioneering task of perhaps still greater dif- 
ficulty than that which came before—for he must begin with the old 
frontiers once more threatened, and try to rebuild firmer bulwarks 
at the old outposts. The gains must be rewon with a sharply reduced 
budget and with many nations losing faith in the possibility of inter- 
national cooperation of any kind. Nevertheless, the foundations 
remain. The very breakdown of international collaboration at so 
many points has made all the more necessary the continuance of the 
International Labour Organisation as one of the few remaining 
institutions on which the future may depend. That this work will 
be continued and even enlarged was made clear in the report of the 
Committee on Budgetary Economies, which, while stating the 
amount by which the funds of the International Labour Organisation 
would be reduced in 1940, called attention to the increase in its 
activity and the use made of it by its member States. It is too early 
to say by what methods Mr. Winant will carry out his heavy task— 
but the spirit in which he will attack it may best be judged by the 
closing words of his speech of acceptance of office: “I believe, 
as you believe, that the world rightly belongs to those who really 


care, ’’100 
Ratification of Conventions 


On the twenty-ninth of October, 1938, the United States Govern- 
ment registered with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
its first ratifications of International Labour Conventions. Five 
Conventions, concerning officers’ competency certificates, ship- 
owners’ liability for sick and injured seamen, annual holidays with 
pay for seamen, hours of work and manning, and minimum age of 
employment at sea, had been submitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent, in August, 1937, for ratification, and on June 13, 1938, the 


100 Communicated to the press on June 4, 1938. 
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Senate approved their ratification." At the same time the Senate 
decided to insert in its record the Seamen’s Welfare in Port Recom- 
mendation which had been submitted to it, along with the Con- 
ventions, with the suggestion that it should be sent to the Committee 
on Commerce for future reference. 

These ratifications constitute the first binding international obliga- 
tion that the United States has entered into as a consequence of its 
membership in the International Labour Organisation. The leading 
réle taken by the United States delegation in the negotiation of these 
maritime treaties has now been carried through at home by the acts 
of the President and Senate of the United States. Putting most of 
the provisions of the treaties into effect will not require any change 
in American law or practice for, to a large degree, the treaties merely 
register conditions already in effect in the United States. Indeed, the 
adoption of these treaties will help to bring other nations that accept 
the same conditions up toward the standard laid down by the United 
States. However, certain of the provisions, and especially those grant- 
ing vacations with pay to seamen carry a greater significance, for they 
mark the acceptance by the United States of a new and higher 
standard than that now practiced. American seamen will receive the 
benefit of annual paid vacations as a direct result of American mem- 
bership in the International Labour Organisation. 

On June 9, 1938, the President submitted to the Senate the Con- 
vention on Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile Industry, 
accompanied by a special message concerning ratification. The other 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 1937 session of 
the Conference were submitted to the United States Congress by 
a further Presidential message of the same date. 


Annual Conference 


The 1938 Annual Conference, presided over by the Brazilian 
Government delegate, was, in spite of the unsettled condition of 
world affairs, one of the largest in the history of the Organisation.’ 


101 Congressional Record, Seventy-Fifth Congress, Third Session, Vol. 83, Part 8, pp. 
9024 ef seg. 

Ratification of a sixth Convention concerning health insurance for seamen was not 
approved by the Senate. 

See “‘Th he United States, League of me - oe Labour Organisation 
during 1937,’ * Geneva Studies, Vol. IX, 1 67, for submission of conventions = 
ratification, and ‘‘ The United States and World rganisation during 1936,” 
amen, Vol. VI I, No. 9, p. 33, for description of the Conference which adopted the Con 
ventions. 

12See John S. Gambs, “Results of International Labor Conference, June 1938,” 
Monthly Labor Review, August, 1938, pp. 278 et seg. 
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Four hundred and sixteen representatives from fifty countries 
produced an attendance practically equal to the record made the 
previous year. The Soviet Union was the only large member-State 
that did not send a delegation; Germany, since she is no longer a 
member of the Organisation, was not represented at the Conference, 
nor was Italy which has given notice of withdrawal. Later in the year 
Japan also announced her withdrawal from the Organisation. 

Miss Perkins was one of nine Ministers of Labor who took part in 
the work of the Conference and contributed largely to its successful 
meeting. The American delegation consisted of Secretary Perkins, 
Miss Frieda S. Miller, and Carter Goodrich as Government delegates, 
Henry I. Harriman as Employers’ delegate and Robert J. Watt as 
Workers’ delegate. Each delegate was accompanied by technical 
advisers.’ Both delegates and technical advisers participated actively 
in the plenary sessions and in the committees of the Conference.™ 

The work of the Conference was largely of a preparatory character. 
Only one item was up for final discussion, that of statistics of hours 
and wages. On this subject a Convention was adopted, without a 
single opposing vote, though with some abstentions, which aims to 
make such statistics more easily comparable internationally. It will 
be recalled that the preparatory work on this Convention had been 
completed the previous September by the Technical Conference of 
Official Labour Statisticians, on which Mr. Lubin, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, served as vice-chairman. 

As has been the case for a number of years, the largest preoccupa- 
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tion of the Conference concerned the general problem of reducing 
hours of work. Although the Organisation has had a long history of 
dealing with this problem, the Conference at its June meeting was 
faced with a new world situation, for the relation between reducing 
hours and rearming could not be ignored. The Employers’ delegates 
drew the conclusion that it was impossible to consider shortening 
hours at a time when the nations were “straining every nerve to 
keep their place in the world.”” Nevertheless the keynote, accepted 
by the Conference as a whole, was struck by the Director’s statement 
that the situation made “it more rather than less necessary to think 
out the problem of shorter hours” in preparation for the time “when 
the furious pace in armaments will begin to slacken. . . . If in the 
meanwhile the groundwork has been solidly prepared, if a thorough 
plan has been worked out for a methodical reduction of hours on 
practical lines, taking full account of the difficulties to be overcome, 
then there will be some chance of solving the problem and the Organisa- 
tion will have rendered a signal service.’’!% 

The international reduction of hours of work is of particular inter- 
est to the United States, where, during the last few years, the policy 
of granting shorter hours to workers, either by law or collective 
agreement, has won increasing support. The announcement by the 
Government delegate of the United States in the course of the debate 
on hours of work that the Wages and Hours Act had finally been 
passed by the United States Congress gave an added impetus to the 
work of the Conference. In preparing the way for a final treatment 
next year of the question of reduction of hours of work, the most 
important issue debated was whether the shorter work week should 
be dealt with as a single problem or whether it should be split up to 
permit the adoption in 1939 of a series of separate Conventions. 
On the one hand, the Workers’ group, disappointed over the slow 
progress made so far, was anxious to insure a commitment to a 
single Convention covering all forms of economic activity. On the 
other hand, the British Government delegate was eager to retain 
the industry by industry approach, while various delegates pointed 
out that it would be almost impossible to draw up or to obtain 
consent for or enforce a single Convention covering all the occupa- 
tions envisaged. A compromise, suggested by the United States and 
eight other States, and adopted by the Conference, was to draft a 


195 International Labour Conference, Twenty-Fourth Session, Geneva, 1938, Report of 
the Director, p. 56. 
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“limited number’ of Conventions. Thus, the question of hours in 
coal-mining, which had already been considered by a special con- 
ference, was to be separated from the general subject and placed 
on the 1939 Conference agenda as a separate item. Transport was 
to be given special attention, and the Governing Body asked to 
call one or more preparatory technical conferences in this field. The 
remainder of the subject was to come before the 1939 session of the 
Conference as a single item, but with the possibility of drafting two 
Conventions, one to cover commerce and offices and the other 
industry. 

Other items on the 1938 Conference agenda were the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers and their 
assistants engaged in road transport, technical and vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship, the regulation of contracts of employment 
of indigenous workers, and the recruiting, placing, and working 
conditions (equality of treatment) of migrant workers. 

The Committee on Hours of Work in Road Transport, like the 
Reduction of Hours Committee, prepared the ground for final 
drafting of a Convention in 1939. Two different points of view were 
made evident in the debate. Some delegates, while interested in 
achieving a shorter work week, were chiefly concerned in reduction 
to a point that would insure a reasonable degree of safety—a point 
of view similar to that governing the United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations concerning hours of service of motor 
vehicles—other delegates, however, desired to see hours reduced 
beyond this point as a measure of social value. 

Four members of the American delegation took an active part in 
the work of another committee, that on technical and vocational 
education and apprenticeship. In the discussion on apprenticeship 
the American members all emphasized that the Government's 
function must remain supervisory and that the initiative in planning 
programs must come from the workers and employers themselves. 

Besides dealing with the regular items on its agenda the Conference 
amended its own rules of procedure so that in the future there will 
be a choice of methods to be followed in preparing a convention and 
bringing it to a vote in the Conference. Partly as a result of American 
influence, the Organisation has tended during the last few years to 
make an increasing use of technical tripartite meetings on special 
subjects to prepare for the full discussion in the June Conference, 
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but these meetings have been outside the normal procedure. There- 
fore, the Standing Orders Committee of the Conference, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Goodrich, recommended that such meetings in 
the future be made a part of the ordinary rules and regulations of the 
Organisation. 


Special Conferences and Committees 


The special conferences and committee meetings convened during 
1938 dealt with many different phases of the workers’ conditions of 
livelihood—and at almost all of these meetings American citizens 
took part, American experience was made available to the other 
nations meeting together, and American experts found practical 
assistance in the contributions made by their colleagues throughout 
the world. In examining the work of these committees, where the 
result of research and investigation is given practical application, 
the diversity of the information to be obtained becomes apparent—as 
does the nature of the service that the International Labour Organi- 
sation can render to its members. 

A meeting was held from February 7-15 of the Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee,’°* which Lowry Nelson, Professor of Rural 
Sociology of the University of Minnesota, attended as technical 
expert. This meeting was the first session of an international parlia- 
ment of the agricultural world, which is designed to aid the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in solving social problems in agricul- 
ture. The discussion in the committee of such problems as hours of 
work, wage-fixing, mechanization of agriculture, etcetera, brought to 
light the great diversity of the aspects of agricultural problems as 
faced by different countries. For example, there is the difference 
between Western European agricultural laborers who constitute a 
permanent class in the population and join labor unions in relatively 
large numbers, and the situation in Canada or the United States 
where relatively few wage laborers consider their present occupation 
as more than a stepping stone to farm ownership and few belong to 
labor unions. Perhaps the most important action taken by the 
Committee was to identify the problem of wage laborers in agri- 
culture with that of the small operator, whether tenant or owner, 
and to bring to the attention of the Governing Body the importance 


106 See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, No. 10 (1938), pp. 242-4, for 
summary of proceedings of the Committee. 
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of considering ways and means by which the entire rural population 
can be provided with a higher standard of living. 

A new stage was reached in the field of public works planning at 
the first meeting of the new International Public Works Committee, 
held from June 27 to 29.!*? The representatives of the United States 
on this Committee were Robert H. Randall, consultant to the 
National Resources Committee, and Carter Goodrich, United 
States Labor Commissioner. The Committee was set up to carry 
out a recommendation of the 1937 Conference calling for “‘inter- 
national cooperation in respect of public works.’’ The business of its 
first meeting was to draw up a “uniform plan,”’ under which the 
governments are to make annual reports on the public works pro- 
grams which they are undertaking. The discussions developed a 
fruitful interchange on the diverse methods employed in the 
twenty-five countries represented at the meeting. Mr. Randall's 
accounts of American methods of advance planning over a consid- 
erable number of years were particularly stimulating to the members 
of the Committee, as were the reports of the successful timing of 
works projects given by representatives of Sweden and Finland. 
Comparisons even more valuable to the United States should be 
possible when the Committee resumes its discussions in 1939 on the 
basis of documented reports from the governments. The ultimate 
purpose is to make it possible for the great industrial nations to 
coordinate the timing of their works programs in a concerted attack 
on the problem of world depression. 

In the absence of the permanent chairman, Mr. Goodrich was 
chosen as acting chairman of the Committee. Because of the close 
relationship between public works planning and other methods of 
reducing economic fluctuations, he was called upon later in the year 
to take part in two meetings of the small group of economists who 
make up the League’s Delegation on Economic Depressions. 

The Coal Mining Industry was the subject of two useful meetings 
during 1938. In May a technical tripartite meeting on the Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work in Coal Mines!** was held in Geneva, attended 
by Ralph J. Watkins, then Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh, and now Assistant Administrator 
of the Wages and Hours Division, Department of Labor, as Govern- 

107 See Industrial ae Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, No. 3 (1938), pp. 60, 61, for sum- 
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ment delegate; A. D. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, as Workers’ 
delegate; and Duncan C. Kennedy of the Kanawha Coal Operators 
Association, as Employers’ delegate. In addition, Robert J. Watt 
participated in the meetings as representative of the Workers’ group 
of the Governing Body. This Conference was similar in nature to the 
Tripartite Technical Conference on the Textile Industry, held in 
Washington the previous April. Like the Textile Conference, it had 
before it an Office report!** on the social and economic conditions of 
the coal mining industry. The report also contained, in addition 
to the general analysis, a chapter presenting the methods of regulat- 
ing hours of work in coal mines throughout the world, and suggesting 
alist of points on which governments might be consulted if hours of 
work in coal mines should be deemed a suitable subject of a draft 
convention. 

The second conference, that of Experts on Safety in Coal Mines,™° 
met during the week of November 21, 1938, and was attended by 
experts from Belgium, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and the United States—the latter country being repre- 
sented by Francis Feehan of the Bureau of Mines. The Conference 
on coal mine safety began the work of drawing of a draft model 
safety code to decrease the risk of accidents. This draft code will be 
submitted to the Labor Conference in 1940 in the form of a Recom- 
mendation. If adopted, and later accepted by our Government, this 
code will serve as a point of departure for future State and national 
legislation or regulation on coal mine safety. 

The Committee’s debate made clear that accident and mortality 
statistics are not comparable internationally and that perhaps the 
high comparative record of coal mine accidents in the United States 
is more apparent than real. It was, to be sure, brought out that the 
safety of American mines is, by contrast with the European, more 
often threatened by infrequent inspection and the use of electricity 
for underground transportation. On the other hand, American miners 
used safer lamps and more accurate methods of determining the 
proportion of inflammable and explosive gases in the atmosphere. 

In order to protect the health of miners, as well as of workers in 
stone, quarry, and pottery workers, and in general all workers exposed 
to the inhalation of dusts containing silica, a Conference of Experts 

109 International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 31, The World Coal 
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met from August 29 to September 9, as a continuation of work started 
in Johannesburg in 1930, to study measures to be taken against 
silicosis.“" Dr. Leroy U. Gardner, Director of the Saranac Laboratory 
for the Study of Tuberculosis, and Dr. R. R. Sayers, Chief of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Public Health Service, repre- 
sented the United States Government; and Dr. L. Greenburg, 
Executive Director of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York 
State Department of Labor, participated as observer and expert; 
during part of the meetings, Dr. Siegfried Nilson, Chief of the 
Medical Service of the Mutual and Casualty Insurance Company 
of New York, also attended. The subject matter of the Conference, 
though sometimes highly technical, was full of absorbing interest. 
Dr. Gardner reported experiment after experiment—some of them 
lasting over a period of years—in which guinea pigs had been exposed 
to the dusts of several minerals. He was able, as the result of his 
painstaking research, to pile evidence upon evidence for the theory 
that silicosis is a true illness which results only from the toxic effects 
of silicon dioxide. Several of the experts had been doubtful as to the 
causes of the disease, but there was no room for scepticism after the 
record of American experimentation had been unfolded. Dr. Sayers 
served as vice-chairman, as well as submitting three papers con- 
cerning the pathology and diagnosis of silicosis, and Dr. Greenburg 
made a distinct contribution through his presentation of the new 
preventive regulations in New York State. 

Other special meetings in which American experts took active part 
were concerned with such problems as workers’ recreation, social 
aspects of scientific management, and the investment of social 
insurance funds. The Committee on Recreation, formerly known as 
the Advisory Committee of Correspondents on Workers’ Spare Time, 
met in London, October 20-21, and was attended by Miss Hilda 
Smith of the Works Progress Administration as American expert. 
This Committee considered especially the facilities for workers’ 
holidays during their periods of vacations with pay. It appeared that 
the American tendency to include brief adult education courses in 
short holidays has not been considered practical in Europe, where 
any form of education is thought of as class work and thus not a 
suitable holiday activity. The Advisory Committee on Management 
met in May in Geneva and was attended by Wallace Clark, member of 


111 See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, No. 13 (1938) pp. 354, 355, for 
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the Executive of the International Committee on Scientific Manage- 
ment, as American expert; the Committee studied practical measures 
that might lessen the possibility of harmful consequences that some- 
times follow immediately after applying scientific management in 
enterprises. Mrs. E. L. Dulles of the Research Division of the Social 
Security Board participated in the meeting of the Committee on the 
Investment of Social Insurance Funds, meeting December 5-19." 
The purpose of this Committee meeting was to draft general prin- 
ciples underlying the investment of social insurance funds. In the 
course of the discussion it developed that there were considerable 
differences between American practice and that of other countries, 
particularly in regard to the business-investment viewpoint, the 
importance of real property and building as a prime investment, and 
the expectation on the part of European authorities of high interest 
rates. 


Governing Body Meetings 


The United States continued to take a leading part in the four 
regular sessions of the Governing Body at which the general policy 
of the Organisation is determined, as well as in the special session 
called in June for the election of a new Director. Carter Goodrich 
was the Government member at all except the April meeting, when, 
during his absence, Richardson Saunders, Administrative Assistant 
of the Department of Labor, took his place; Robert J. Watt took part 
in the work of all four meetings as a member of the Workers’ group; 
Henry I. Harriman participated, as Employers’ representative, in 
the first three meetings, and Henry S. Dennison replaced him at the 
fourth meeting. The Government representative at each meeting 
was assisted by John S. Gambs, Assistant United States Labor Com- 
missioner, and by L. E. Thompson, United States Consul; W. E. 
Chalmers also attended the February meeting." 

The October session was of an unusual character, since, instead of 
being held in Geneva, it met in London on the invitation of the 
British Government. The meeting was made the occasion of an 
exceptional display of hospitality and support for the Organisation 
throughout England. Coming as it did immediately after the Czecho- 

M2 See Indusirial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, No. 12 (1938) pp. 388, 380, 
for conclusion of the Committee. 

483 For brief summary of the proceedings of the four regular sessions of the Governing 
Body, see Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, No. 8 (1938), pp. 190 et seq.; 
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slovakian crisis, it gave a further proof of the enduring quality of 
the work of the Organisation as a whole. At this meeting the Chair- 
man of the Governing Body, Mr. Leggett, of the British Ministry of 
Labour, was succeeded by Mr. Berg, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Norway. 


Governing Body Committees 


The Governing Body, in order to carry out its executive or adminis- 
trative functions, frequently sets up committees from among its own 
members, or appoints one or more of its members to represent the 
Organisation at meetings held under the auspices of other bodies, 
During 1938 the United States has been active in both these capa- 
cities and has thus greatly influenced the direction of the whole work 
of the Organisation. 

A Preparatory Committee on the Textile Industry was set up by 
the Governing Body to explore the ways in which to give effect to 
the Resolutions passed by the 1937 Washington Textile Conference, 
This Committee held two meetings, one in May and one in October, 
1938, and will meet again in January, 1939. In view of: the great 
interest of the United States in examining all possible ways of assist- 
ing the textile industry, three Americans, one from each group of 
the Governing Body, were named as members of the Preparatory 
Committee. It was agreed that a Permanent International Com- 
mittee should be set up, but its exact composition was left until 
January. The new Committee may well become one of the most 
valuable instruments of the International Labour Organisation 
as it will provide an international meeting place where those directly 
concerned in all branches of the greatest international industry will 
be able to present their special problems, exchange experience, and 
make possible an improvement in the conditions of the industry as 
a whole. 

Most important of the special committees of the Governing Body 
is the Finance Committee, which determines the budget of the 
Organisation as a whole. This Committee, which met frequently 
during 1938, was also attended by the three United States members 
of the Governing Body, each of whom took an active part in the 
deliberations. Two representatives of the United States also set 

on the Standing Orders (by-laws) Committee. 
Mr. Goodrich, the United States Government member of the 
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Governing Body, was chosen to represent the Organisation at one 
Committee of quite exceptional importance, namely, the Committee 
on Budgetary Economies. 

The Committee on Budgetary Economies was appointed by the 
Council of the League to examine the ways of meeting the serious 
financial problem occasioned by the withdrawal of certain States 
from the Geneva organizations, the difficult economic and political 
situation of the world in general, and the desire expressed by many 
States not to be faced with meeting an increase in their contributions 
in the next few years. As these terms include the International 
Labour Office, the Governing Body was asked to name a representa- 
tive to serve on the Committee. The Governing Body chose Mr. 
Goodrich as its member and asked that, in view of the tripartite 
character of the International Labour Organisation, representatives 
of the Workers’ group and the Employers’ group be added to the 
Committee in an advisory capacity. The naming of an American to 
represent the Governing Body upon the Committee was of particular 
significance; it emphasized the separate nature of the two organiza- 
tions, the International Labour Organisation having members such 
as the United States which are not members of the League, and it 
assured the independent expression of the International Labour 
Organisation point of view. 

The work of this Committee is only mentioned here in so far as it 
affects the future of the International Labour Organisation. The 
recommendations for cutting the 1940 budget of the International 
Labour Organisation by more than 250,000 dollars still remain for 
consideration by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. Throughout the discussions and in the report of the 
Committee it was made clear that in spite of the political situation 
of the world, the work of the International Labour Organisation had 
not been adversely affected and that, as far as the financial conditions 
could be made to permit, all branches of its work should be fully 


maintained. 
Americans on Office Staff 


In the course of 1938 a number of American citizens were added 
to the regular staff of the International Labour Office. Mention has 
already been made of the election of Mr. Winant as Director of the 
Office. Professor Rexford B. Hersey, of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, was appointed as Chief of the Editorial Section of the Office 
and will be in charge of all the publication work of the Office. In 
addition, an American has become Assistant Librarian, and various 
other Americans have joined the Staff. 


American Liaison Office 


Reference has been made in previous issues of this publication to 
the office maintained in Geneva by the Department of Labor to serve 
as liaison between the Department and the International Labour 
Organisation. The first head of the office, bearing the title of United 
States Labor Commissioner, was Professor William G. Rice, Jr. of 
the University of Wisconsin who was succeeded in the fall of 1936 
by Professor Carter Goodrich of Columbia University. Mr. Goodrich 
returned to the United States on leave in the fall of 1937; he con- 
tinued to serve as member of the Governing Body, returning to 
Geneva for the February meeting, and in May he again took up his 
duties in Geneva as Labor Commissioner. Mr. W. Ellisson Chalmers, 
who had acted as Assistant Labor Commissioner under both Mr, 
Rice and Mr. Goodrich, served as Acting Commissioner during Mr, 
Goodrich’s absence, and early in the spring of 1938 returned to 


Washington, where he is now responsible for the questions concerning 
the International Labour Organisation in the Department of Labor. 
The position of Assistant Labor Commissioner has been filled by 
John S. Gambs, formerly of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Mr. Gambs took up his duties in February, 1938, and has participated 
in all the meetings of conferences, committees, and the Governing 
Body throughout the year. 


Conclusion 


The work of the International Labour Organisation and the par- 
ticipation in this work of the United States may perhaps be best 
summarized by quoting from the speech made by Miss Perkins at the 
June Conference, as follows: 


It is a very great satisfaction to me to be here and to take part 
personally in the work of this Organisation. Its activity repre- 
sents a type of cooperation between nations and between peoples 
in which the Government of the United States is most happy 
to participate. The United States has much to learn from the 
experience of other countries in the maintenance of good labor- 
employer relations. Its few years of membership in the Interna- 
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tional Labour Organisation, and its prior participation in the 
work of the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
have already given us a great deal of useful information and 
important help in the development of modern patterns of labor 
legislation. For this we are grateful. The United States has also, 
we believe, a practical contribution to make from the freshness 
of our experience, from mistakes as well as from successes that 
we have had in this department of life. 

. . Whereas our remoteness frequently makes us un- 
familiar with the political problems involved in some forms of 
international cooperation, in such fields as the improvement of 
working and living conditions, in public health and social prob- 
lems, in studies of nutrition, finance, and economics, in the whole 
area of scientific humanitarianism, the United States finds 
itself able and glad to cooperate to the fullest practical extent. 
Because the International Labour Organisation cooperation for 
improved living and working standards is specific and practical, 
Americans find it within their field of possible judgment and 
therefore of effective participation. We take part in its work 
with whole-hearted conviction. 

We believe that the International Labour Organisation, avoid- 
ing involvement in political matters, can make a real contribu- 
tion to world economic recovery by aiding in the removal of 
social and economic maladjustments. What was once the need 
of the workers for better conditions has now become the need 
of the world for economic life itself. It is in this sense that our 


membership in the International Labour Organisation has real 


significance in the United States." 
14 International Labour Conference, Twenty-Fourth Session, Geneva, 1938, Record of 
Proceedings, pp. 195, 196. 





PALESTINE: THE PRESENT POSITION! 


By THE RicHt HONORABLE VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


The struggle in Palestine drags on year after year; the controversy 
spreads, and the issues seem to become more and more tangled and 
confused. The average man finds it hard to form a judgment. And 
whatever might be the rights or wrongs, he is often inclined to think 
that the problem has proved itself in practice to be insoluble. I would 
try in this article to help to clarify the matter, and to offer some way 
of escape from that counsel of despair. To that end I shall set out, 
first, a few definite propositions, to which I think impartial opinion 
might assent—disputed though each of them might be from one side 
or the other; and then to submit tentatively the general lines on 
which, as it seems to me, progress might be made. And in order to 
clear the air, the first statements to be made are negative. There are 
certain claims and proposals, prominently advanced, which are ill- 
founded, and must be definitely rejected before we can approach a 
right solution. 

1. It is not the case that the British Government during the War, 
as an inducement to the Arab peoples to rise against Turkey, promised 
through their spokesman, Sir Henry McMahon, that Palestine west 
of the Jordan should be part of the future Arab domains. 

The wording of the British undertaking, it is true, is not explicit. 
It does not say “ Palestine shall be excluded.’’ But it was impossible 
to word it that way, since “ Palestine’’ was not a name in use in the 
Turkish Empire. Further, no understanding with regard to those 
regions had at that time been reached with France, who was closely 
interested. The excluded areas were therefore described as those that 
lay to the west of certain other areas. But apart from the question 
of textual interpretation, a principal reason for holding that it was 
understood at the time on both sides that Palestine was excluded, is 
that Sir Henry McMahon himself has publicly and categorically 
stated that that was so. His declaration was endorsed by the late 
Sir Gilbert Clayton, the distinguished administrator who assisted 
McMahon in the negotiations and who drafted the actual docu- 
ments. Furthermore, when the future of Palestine came to be deter- 
mined after the War, the Arab delegation at the Peace Conference— 
which was appointed by King Hussein of the Hedjaz, who had been 

1 Reprinted by permission from The Contemporary Review, July, 1939. 
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the other party in the McMahon negotiations, and was headed by his 
son, the Emir Faisal—never once advanced the claim that Palestine 
had been included in the pledge. 

There is no substance, therefore, in the contention that the Arabs 
had been induced to enter the War by a promise that was afterwards 
dishonored; and that the Balfour Declaration of 1917, favoring the 
creation of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, was invalid from 
the beginning, because it was inconsistent with an undertaking that 
had been given two years earlier. T. E. Lawrence is often quoted as 
having condemned the way in which the Arabs were treated by the 
Allied Powers at the end of the War; and there is no doubt that he 
felt bitterly that the assurances he had himself given had not been 
honored at that time. But two years afterwards the arrangements 
were revised in important particulars, after a conference at Cairo 
held by Mr. Churchill as Colonial Secretary; and then Lawrence was 
satisfied. He wrote in a footnote in a later edition of The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom that a solution had been found “fulfilling (I think) our 
promises in letter and spirit (where humanly possible) without sacri- 
ficing any interests of our Empire or any interest of the peoples 
concerned. So we were quit of the war-time Eastern adventure, with 
clean hands, but three years too late to earn the gratitude which 
peoples, if not States, can pay.” 

2. On the other hand, it is not the case that the British Govern- 
ment ever promised Palestine to the Jews as a Jewish State. 

It is true that soon after the War individual British statesmen— 
including the present Prime Minister—held out the prospect that 
some day, in the fullness of time, the National Home, if it prospered, 
might grow into a Jewish Commonwealth. But the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and subsequently the Mandate, gave no undertaking of the kind. 
Already in 1922 a formal statement had been made defining the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ National Home,” as understood by the British Government, 
and in terms very different from the conversion of Palestine into a 
Jewish State. The Zionist Organisation accepted that statement, 
and wrote to “‘assure His Majesty’s Government that the activities 
of the Organisation will be conducted in accordance with the policy 
therein set forth.”’ A small dissentient minority, who took the name 
first of ‘‘Revisionists’’ and afterwards of ‘New Zionists,’ have 
always persisted in pressing the most extreme claims. And a body of 
Orthodox Fundamentalists, basing themselves on Biblical prophecy, 
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must hold to the age-long aspiration. But the presence of a million 
Arabs in Palestine west of the Jordan makes in this age any such 
expectations clearly impracticable. 

3. It is not the fact that the Arabs have suffered economically 
through the creation of the Jewish National Home, or that any 
considerable number of them have been driven off the land. 

The Royal Commission, appointed in 1936 under the chairmanship 
of the late Lord Peel, repeatedly bear witness to the advantages 
gained by the Arabs from the Jewish immigration. The Under- 
Secretary of the Colonial Office, Lord Dufferin, said in the recent 
debate in the House of Lords, that he ‘‘could hardly exaggerate the 
value that the Arabs were getting from the Jews.’’ After a previous 
inquiry had made a somewhat disconcerting report as to landless 
Arabs, the Government of Palestine carried out a detailed investiga- 
tion in 1932. It was found that, in a total Arab population at that 
time of more than 800,000, only 664 cases were established of persons 
having left the land, after more than a decade of intensive Jewish 
immigration; and of those only 347 desired to go back. Taken asa 
whole the Arab population of Palestine, so far from having diminished, 
has increased by more than 50 per cent since the War. In actual 
numbers the increase has been even greater than that of the Jewish 
population. 

4. My next negative proposition will be challenged in many quar- 
ters. It is that no solution can be hoped for by a geographical division 
of the country. 

The two races are so intermixed that it is quite impossible to draw 
a frontier between them. The Peel Commission tried to do so. But 
the “‘ Jewish State’’ which it envisaged would have contained forty- 
six Arabs to every fifty-four Jews; and one-third of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Palestine would have been left outside it. Furthermore, 
almost all the principal towns of the country were to be included 
neither in the Arab nor in the Jewish State, but were to form peculiar 
enclaves under British rule; their relations with the districts sur- 
rounding them, as to trade and administrative matters, being left 
undefined. When the Woodhead Commission were sent out to give 
concrete form to the Peel recommendation they found it utterly 
impracticable to do so, and had to report accordingly. The possible 
alternative, which two out of the four members of the Commission 
were prepared to recommend, though without any great confidence, 
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would have confined the “Jewish State” to a derisory little area 
along the coast—a plan which the Jews would not even consider 
and which the Government hastened to reject. 

Any suggestion that partition might be made practicable by the 
wholesale removal of Arabs from certain districts is also out of the 
question. Those populations have lived there for centuries. The 
notion that the Arabs of Palestine are wandering Bedouin to whom 
all places are alike, is contrary to fact. Hardly more than 5 per cent 
are in that category. If the settled townsmen and cultivators in 
selected districts were willing to vacate them in exchange for settle- 
ments elsewhere, well and good. But there is no indication that there 
would be any such willingness. On the contrary, it may be taken 
as certain that there would be vehement opposition. To move tens 
of thousands of people against their will would involve coercive 
measures such as no British Government could for a moment con- 
template. It would also be a clear breach of the Balfour Declaration, 
which assured the Arabs that their civil rights would be respected; 
and of the Mandate, which declared that their ‘‘rights and position 

. should not be prejudiced.” 

The ordinary affairs of local government—roads, sanitation, and 
the like—must, of course, be dealt with by areas. Land reserves, if 
they were established, would also be in particular districts. But for 
the rest, the distinctive requirements of Arabs and of Jews can be 
met only on a basis of communities, and not of areas. Education, 
ecclesiastical matters, religious endowments, are already admin- 
istered by legally constituted communal bodies, representing Mos- 
lems and Jews respectively—Christians of the various faiths also. 
A similar system prevailed under the Turks; well devised to meet 
the conditions of the mixed populations of many of the provinces of 
their Empire. The principle should be maintained, and perhaps 
carried further. But the chief political issues of Palestine—the system 
of government, the maintenance of law and order, immigration and 
tariffs—are not, in my opinion, susceptible of treatment by any 
form of geographical division of the country, whether into ‘‘States”’ 
or “‘cantons.’’ Nor, obviously, are these matters which can be left 
to the communities. They can be entrusted only to an authority, 
whatever be its nature, which governs Palestine as a whole. 

5. My last proposition is that it is not possible at the present 
time to devise any final solution of any kind of the Palestine problem. 
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The conflicts of thelast few yearshave been too bitter, the passions 
aroused are too intense, to permit the contending parties to sit 
down together and to frame, or to accept, any permanent settle. 
ment. The conclusion is that the matter must be dealt with by stages, 
Lord Halifax said recently, in another connection: 

It may well be that there are questions for which at any 
particular moment, having regard to the temper of the times and 
the temper of those concerned, there is no immediate solution. 
In such cases I suppose it is the duty of statesmanship to work 
for such a détente as may make a real change in the atmosphere 
through which an approach to the problem has to be made.’ 


It seems that this is such a question and that the present time is 
such a moment. The Government, in their White Paper of last 
May, accepted what may be called the principle of stages. There 
was to be a five-year interim period in respect of immigration and a 
ten-year period in respect of constitutional changes. But they did 
not apply the principle adequately. They tried to lay down too 
definitely now what was to happen in five years’ time and ten years’ 
time. The whole situation in that part of Western Asia may be quite 
different in 1944 and 1949. In conditions such as these, to attempt 
to command the future is futile. 

If, then, we should aim at securing a period of respite, to be 
acquiesced in, if not formally accepted, by both sides, it is essential 
that each should feel that, during that period, its position was not 
being undermined. If either the Arabs or the Jews had reason to 
think that at the end of the ten years—or whatever the term might 
be—they would find that their cause had been seriously prejudiced 
in the meantime, a provisional agreement would be impossible. 
They would rather continue the struggle now, whatever the cost, 
than sign what would be in their eyes a post-dated surrender. It 
follows that, if an interim period is to be agreed to by the Arabs, 
they must be assured that meanwhile they will not be swamped by 
Jewish immigration, and that the land will not be sold from under 
their feet. If an interim period is to be agreed to by the Jews, they 
must be assured that meanwhile the Jewish National Home shall 
not be strangled, and that the gates of Palestine shall not be closed 
to the victims of persecution. 

It may seem difficult to devise any plan which will fulfil what 

*Speech in the House of Lords, June 8, 1939. 
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appear to be incompatible requirements, but in fact it need not be 
difficult. Such a plan has been put forward repeatedly. The difficulty 
is to secure its acceptance. It is of the essence of a compromise that 
each party shall abate something of its claims. Here each side fears 
that, if it shows willingness to concede anything, its opponents will 
seize upon the concession but yield nothing in return. Yet both now 
are war-weary. There are reasonable elements both among the Jews 
and among the Arabs, who realize the ruinous results of the pro- 
longed conflict, and who would be quite ready to come to an under- 
standing. But those elements, though strong in numbers, have 
hitherto shown little strength in action. 

The sacrifice that must be asked from the Jews is a heavy one, 
and it is not surprising that there should be an intense reluctance 
to face it. It is no less than a limitation of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, not only on grounds of the economic absorptive capacity 
of the country, but also on political grounds. The object would 
frankly be to reassure the Arabs by providing that, at the end of 
the interim period, they should still hold a substantial majority in 
the population. It has been suggested that immigration should be 
so regulated that at the end of the period the Arabs should be to the 
Jews in the proportion of three to two—60 per cent to 40 per cent of 
the whole population of Palestine. In addition, those districts which 
are now predominantly Arab and wish to remain so should be subject 
to legal restrictions on the sale of land to Jewish purchasers, or their 
agents. The sacrifice that must be asked from the Arabs is an ac- 
quiescence in the continued growth of the Jewish community during 
the interim period, subject to those limitations; and in the post- 
ponement, failing agreement meanwhile, of the establishment of 
representative institutions. 

The White Paper contains provisions partly along these lines. 
It includes the principle of continued Jewish immigration for a 
period of years, and provides also a political as well as an economic 
limit upon that immigration. But it reduces the inflow to very small 
dimensions, in order that at the end of the period—five years is taken 
—the Arabs should still be in a majority of no less than two to one, 
substantially the same as now. Further, at the end of the five years, 
the Arabs are to be given a right of absolute veto on any further 
Jewish immigration at all—a provision to which the Jews could not 
in any circumstances be expected to agree. And the White Paper, 
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while admitting the principle of stages in the matter of a constitution 
also, tries to lay down future lines of action which can be acceptable 
to neither the Arabs nor the Jews. 

It is far better, then, to leave these matters open for the present; 
and meanwhile to set on foot such agencies as will make it probable 
that, when the time comes for further steps, the conditions may be 
more propitious than now. For my own part, I do not accept the 
view, often expressed, that there is such an incompatibility between 
the two peoples that it is impossible for them ever to live together. 
Experience leads me to a different conclusion. Although in 1921 
there was some serious rioting in Jaffa and the neighborhood, from 
that year to the end of my term of office as High Commissioner in 
1925, and on till 1929, the country was at peace. There was always, 
it is true, a sense of tension; leaders of the Arabs consistently main- 
tained their protest against the Balfour Declaration and its applica- 
tion; it was found impossible to establish and maintain any joint 
political institutions. But the fact remains that for eight years there 
was a large measure of practical cooperation between members of 
the two races; neighbors lived at peace; there were no risings, no 
riots, no outrages. It might be so again. 

If there is to be any hope of such cooperation, it is of prime im- 
portance that there should be on each side a better understanding 
of the mentality of the other, their sensibilities, their aspirations. 
The Jews rightly resent the accusation that they are animated by 
merely material motives; there are spiritual factors, and factors of 
personal and racial self-respect, that count far more. It is so also with 
the Arabs. It is as futile for the Jews merely to say to the Arabs, 
‘See how much better off you are since we came,”’ true though that 
is, as for the Arabs to say to the Jews, ‘‘Why do you want to come 
to Palestine at all; why don’t you go to the United States, or to 
British Guiana?’”’ Here, as everywhere, it is the imponderables that 
matter most. 

There is one possible development that might fully justify a post- 
ponement of the major issues. Within the next few years some 
confederation of the Arab States, or certain of them, may perhaps 
be brought about. This has long been an objective of the Arab na- 
tionalist leaders. They would wish to see, if not the unification, at 
least the federation of Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine, and Trans- 
Jordan. Possibly the combination might include later on Iraq and 
the Hedjaz. No doubt there are various difficulties in the way. 
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France holds the Mandate for Syria and the Lebanon; and although 
she has been ready to surrender it, on much the same conditions as 
Britain has surrendered the mandate for Iraq, she would need to be 
. assured as to her future position in a region in which she has long had 
| important interests. No steps can be taken affecting those countries 
which do not command the approval of France from the outset. 
There are also dynastic and regional difficulties, and economic ones 
as well, in the way of closer union; the interests of the several parties 
are not always the same, particularly in the matter of tariffs. In any 
event it is for the Arabs themselves to decide whether they wish for 
such a combination, and to take the initiative. It cannot be imposed 
upon them by the Mandatory Powers. 

But if the coming years did bring a movement in that direction, 
it might have a profound effect upon the problem of Palestine, 
which now seems so intractable. A group of closely allied States, with 
the Arabs in a majority of millions, might look with a less jealous 
eye upon the growth of a large Jewish population in one part of the 
combined areas. The Arab leaders, once the position of their people 
was fully assured, might be willing then to make friends. They 
might be glad to reap the advantage, in production, in trade, in 
revenue, and in cultural development, which the Arab Confederation 
could undoubtedly derive from the enterprise and activity of a 
strong Jewish element in their midst. The Moslem world is well 
aware that the glory of the Caliphate in bygone centuries was largely 
due to the participation of Jewish statesmen and thinkers, scientists 
and merchants. 

Already the Jewish enterprise in Palestine, hampered though it 
has been by terrible hindrances, has achieved great things. The 
Peel Commission speak of it repeatedly in terms of warm praise; 
the Report declares that ‘“‘no impartial person who has seen the 
Jewish National Home could do other than wish it well.”’ The Gov- 
ernment’s White Paper says, ‘‘The growth of the Jewish National 
Home and its achievements in many fields are a remarkable con- 
structive effort which must command the admiration of the world.” 
It has given refuge and livelihood to tens of thousands of the victims 
of cruel oppression, and might offer them to as many more. So the 
impartial observer may be willing to accept this further proposition— 
that, if the legitimate interests of the Arab population can be safe- 
guarded, the Jewish work in Palestine should be encouraged, not 
hampered. 
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